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| prmmge and wobbling, the 

charge so gleefully exploited by 
the Democrats against Mr. Harding, 
is proving to be a _ boomerang. 
Governor Cox has not yet ceased to 
assert that the Republican campaign 
fund is being raised for the purpose 
of bayoneting labor. Yet his Na- 
tional Committeeman from Ohio, E. 
H. Moore, was only too ready to place 
upon the Republicans a part of the 
responsibility for the Wall Street 
bomb explosion, and he added: 


1 hope that the Republican leaders will take 
a lesson from the dastardly act in New York 
to cease appealing to every radical element 
of discontent in the country in their frantic 
attempt to secure the election of Senator Hard- 
ing by any means, no matter how vicious. 


Now comes Governor Cox with the 
happy thought that the “Senatorial 
oligarchy” is endeavoring to control 
the press and to suppress the news 
about. his candidacy. In a word, the 
Republicans, whose chief aim is to 
bayonet labor (admittedly the group 
in which the radical element is mainly 
found), are now working hand-in- 
glove with these same radicals. 


OGIC, the best corrective for wig- 

gling and wobbling, has not been 
much to the fore since discussion of 
the League first began. One reason 
for its retirement is the fact that re- 
constructive ideas were suddenly set 
loose which were too big for most 
people’s brains. As a result, support 
of the League, or opposition to it, 
became in many instances entirely 
partisan; and in such an atmosphere 
logic does not thrive. The President 
himself did not live up to expecta- 
tions in presenting the new idea; 
there was glowing eloquence but not 
at all that simple setting forth of 
facts and purposes which is best suited 
to an American referendum. The 
referendum was to be solemnized by 
the election campaign, but we find the 
successor of Mr. Wilson’s policies, 
after his speech of acceptance, talk- 
ing parrot-fashion about the League 
and putting his real zest into bitter 
remarks concerning the unsportsman- 
like and even wicked conduct of his 
opponents. Taste and logic, it may 
be noted, are usually good bedfellows, 
and by offending both, Governor Cox 
is also offending many who looked to 
him hopefully when he accepted the 
nomination. 


HY,” exclaims the New York 

Times, “does ex-Justice Hughes 
follow the deplorable example long 
ago set by the opponents of the 
League in his party in putting Article 
X in the very forefront of discussion, 
as if that were the whole League, as 
if by joining the League we should 
find ourselves compelled to send our 
soldiers to war without antecedent 
recourse to any other means of pre- 
venting war?” 


1. The man who set the “deplor- 
able example” of putting Article X in 
the very forefront of discussion, and 


whose uncompromising attitude was 
avowedly due to his regarding it as 
so nearly “the whole League” that the 
rest would not be worth saving with- 
out it, was not a member of Justice 
Hughes’s party at all, but Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United 
States. 


2. Mr. Hughes, in the speech to 
which the Times refers, did not speak 
as though Article X were the whole 
League, nor ignore the fact that the 
Covenant contains provisions calcu- 
lated to prevent war. Speaking of 
the “proper objects of an association 
or league of independent nations to 
promote peace,” he said: 


There should be the machinery of concilia- 
tion to deal with questions which are the 
proper subject of consideration and are not 
justiciable; investigation and recommendation, 
the securing of opportunity for “cooling off” 
and for the influence of friendly advice and 
sound reason. 

The proposed covenant contains valuable 
provisions to this end. And under a 
Republican Administration we shall be able to 
retain all that is good in the proposed covenant 
while we shall adequately protect ourselves 
from what is ill-advised and dangerous, and 
in a sensible manner we shall do our full 
share in securing, so far as may be possible, 
international justice and abiding peace. 


PEAKING of the Wall Street ex- 
plosion, the New York Times says: 


As a deliberate attempt at massacre, as a 
sudden flash of flame from the pit, it shows 
us what mad passions are ready to be stirred 
by the wild and whirling words of editors and 
politicians. 


The Times is right. And accordingly, 
when Mr. Cox began stirring up the 
country over an imaginary plot of 
financial interests to buy the Presi- 
dency and put “bayonets at the fac- 
tory door,” The Weekly Review 
promptly branded his wild words 
with this condemnation: 

At any time, the spreading of such an as- 
sertion, calculated as it is to excite the worst 
passions of the ignorant, could be justified 
only by the most absolute knowledge of its 
truth. At a time like this, when the potentiality 
of every evil that lurks in the incitement of 


class hatred is magnified a hundredfold, such 
a course is reckless to the verge of criminality. 
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BJECTING to the proposed tax- 

exemption on new dwellings, the 
Savings Bank Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association says: 


Rents will be fixed according to the laws of 
supply and demand in spite of any legislation 
which can be enacted. 


Quite so. But the proposed exemp- 
tion, unlike a legislative fiat restrict- 
ing rents, would relieve the renting 
situation by increasing the supply of 
houses. 


E invite the attention of our 

readers to the article on “Child 
Labor and the Constitution” which 
has been contributed to this number 
of The Weekly Review by Mr. Ray- 
mond G. Fuller, Director of the Pub- 
licity Department of the National 
Child Labor Committee. It deals with 
two quite distinct aspects of the sub- 
ject. The subject of child labor, like 
so many others, brings to a sharp issue 
the question of the division of func- 
tions between States and nation; and 
on this head Mr. Fuller justly declares 
that if the Federal Government is to 
exercise control in the matter of child 
labor it should be expressly given 
the power to do so by Constitutional 
amendment instead of undertaking to 
do so by indirection. But whether it 
would be wise to confer that power— 
as our contributor urges—is a very 
different question. The prohibition 
amendment has, indeed, gone far to- 
ward wiping out the principle of local 
self-government in our States; yet 
the substance of it may remain for a 
long time, and even a revival of the 
principle is not out of the question. 
A visualization, in detail, of the work- 
ings of a Federal child-labor law of 
the type indicated in Mr. Fuller’s 
article would be calculated to stagger 
many a man who slid smoothly 
enough into the prohibition project. 


VER and above this question, 

though not unconnected with it, 
is the question of the aims of child- 
labor legislation, and the principle or 
principles underlying it. It is to this 
aspect of the subject that our con- 
tributor’s article is chiefly devoted. 
Without entering into a detailed ex- 
amination of the programme pre- 
sented, it is worth while to call 
attention to a point that is of funda- 
mental importance, but which is 





seldom clearly recognized. There has 
not been, for twenty years and more, 
any important difference of opinion 
among enlightened persons as to the 
need of bringing to an end the evils 
of child labor, as that term was gen- 
erally understood in the past. But 
that need was recognized by most peo- 
ple not as a corollary of any dogma of 
equal opportunity, but rather as a 
thing dictated by the instinct of com- 
mon humanity and right feeling. 
Such is not the attitude, however, of 
the vanguard of the child-labor re- 
formers of to-day, for whom our 
contributor speaks. That the Govern- 
ment should guarantee to young peo- 
ple up to the age of eighteen—young 
men and women, as our fathers, 
not to speak of our grandfathers, 
would have regarded them—time for 
pleasure and for intellectual advance- 
ment is urged not simply as a thing 
that is desirable but as an inevitable 
conclusion from the dogma of equal 
opportunity. 

But manifestly that dogma, if ac- 
cepted, carries vastly farther. Not 
only is eighteen an age beyond which 
opportunities continue to unfold to 
youths free from the need of earning 
a living, but time is by no means 
all that is required to place these op- 
portunities within their grasp. The 
abolition of inheritance and bequest 
would be manifestly necessary for the 
wiping out of these differences of 
opportunity ; but even that would by 
no means be sufficient, for the living 
parent who is wealthy—or, for that 
matter, who is wise—is in a position 
to give his children immeasurable 
advantages from which children less 
favored are debarred. Unless we are 
prepared to go the length indicated— 
and but faintly indicated—by these 
considerations, we must judge the 
question of child labor by concrete 
practical standards and not in the 
light of the dogma of equal oppor- 
tunity. But the subject is so large 
and so important that we shall be 
glad to hear from such of our readers 
as may feel prompted to throw light 
upon it in any aspect. 


i Italy the era of “glorious egoism” 

is giving way to one of commun- 
istic love and brotherhood. The revo- 
lution is developing peacefully, thanks 





to Signor Giolitti’s abstention from 
interference until the seizure of al] 
the metal works was an accomplished 
fact. And now, with the workmen 
in control of the plants, and the own- 
ers held at bay by the threat of de- 
struction to their property if they 
should prove unwilling to come to 
terms with the insurgents, the Prime 
Minister has issued a decree for the 
appointment of a commission with 
equal representation of the parties in- 
terested, which must frame proposals 
for a radical revision of the relations 
between labor and capital. But how 
will that equality of representation 
guarantee an equitable solution of the 
problem, so long as the workers, in 
control of the factories, hold a pledge 
more precious’ to them than any 
agreement to which their leaders may 
append their names? Giolitti’s ab- 
stention from interference was a 
breach of neutrality in favor of in- 
surgent labor, affording it a vantage 
ground from which it can prescribe 
to the employers the terms of capitu- 
lation. 


B* allowing the workers to hold 

that pledge unchallenged Giolitti 
not only condones their extortionist 
policy, but tempts them to defy their 
own leaders, should they obtain less 
than the victory thus easily gained 
gives them the right to expect. The 
concessions won thus far will prove a 
test of the workers’ discipline and 
obedience to their chosen spokesmen. 
An increase in wages of four lire 
daily and a week’s yearly vacation are 
a meagre morsel for an appetite 
whetted by the display of abundance 
within easy grasp. Only the resigna- 
tion of a Tantalus could endure that 
disappointment without demur. Nor 
is it believable that Signor Giolitti’s 
persuasive force is such as to talk this 
ridiculous mouse into a prodigy whose 
creation required the convulsive 
spasms of the mountains. 


A MAN of style, both in life and 

letters, is lost to the Republic 
and the public life of France by the 
untimely resignation of the Presi- 
dency by M. Paul Deschanel. An un- 
erring sense for the one right phrase 
and the one right act gave him that 
mastery of language and that per- 
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fect ease of manners which made him 
a leader in parliamentary debate and 
an ideal President first of the Cham- 
ber, then, for a period all too short, 
of the Republic. 

Public opinion seems to have forced 
the honor of the succession upon 
M. Millerand, who preferred the 
substance to the outward show of 
power. Those so-called friends who 
seemed so anxious for him to suc- 
ceed M. Deschanel were obviously 
bent on shelving a Premier of whose 
policy they had never fully ap- 
proved. M. Poincaré is the leader 
of that group of politicians who are 
opposed to any reconsideration of the 
treaty terms of Versailles, and al- 
though M. Millerand, at both San 
Remo and Spa, made a show of stub- 
born opposition against the compro- 
mising policy of his British and Ital- 
ian colleagues, it was felt among his 
“friends” in Paris that his willing- 
ness to enter into parleys with the 
Germans was in itself a concession of 
the need for treaty revision. 

M. Millerand, says a dispatch to the 
New York Times, has received assur- 
ances from numerous groups in the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate 
that, if a revision of the French Con- 
stitution is necessary to give to the 
President a wider range of authority 
in public affairs, this will be made, 
“and former President Poincaré and 
former Premier Briand,” the dispatch 
adds, “have asserted in their writings 
that this authority should be accorded 
the President.” As a matter of fact, 
M. Poincaré, while admitting that the 
Constitution leaves to the President 
only the moral authority which his 
experience, his knowledge of men, 
and his past services may have given 
him, has confessed himself opposed 
to any change of the President’s 
status under the unsettled conditions 
now prevailing in Europe. Quieta 
non movere was his warning, and 
M. Millerand will probably have 
to be satisfied with that degree of 
authority which is the hard-earned 
gain of his own career. 


JO doubt the Soviet Bureau and the 
chorus of Soviet claquers in the 
United States thought that they had 
scored a novel and an ingenious point 


when they characterized the rout of 
the Red armies before Warsaw as a 
“strategic retreat.” The leaving of 
upward of 100,000 prisoners and con- 
siderable stores of war material in 
the hands of the Poles and of some 
45,000 interned prisoners in the 
hands of the Germans was of course 
regarded as an effective part of the 
strategy. But it was costly, and toa 
degree that prompts the unillumined 
to scoff and jeer at the explanation. 
An explanation may lack something 
of the power to convince and still be 
plausible; it may even lack plausibil- 
ity and still show artistry; but if it 
lacks everything but the power to 
draw the jeers of the multitude it is 
a failure. This Bolshevist explana- 
tion, all things considered, must be 
voted a poor thing. It is not new, itis 
not ingenious, and its craftsmanship 
is execrable. The Germans, a few 
years ago, did the thing much better. 
“Having inflicted enormous losses on 
the enemy,” ran the usual form, “we 
withdrew to strongly prepared posi- 
tions.” Here is the evidence of the 
trained hand. True, they had no sin- 
gle disaster comparable to this one to 
be explained away ; yet we can not but 
feel that had such a one visited them 
they would have ponderously risen to 
the occasion. But there is an even 
higher model to follow in situations 
of this kind, and that is our own im- 
mortal Artemus Ward. “We riz to 
our feet again,” he wrote of a famous 
encounter with a Southern belliger- 
ent, “& by a sudden and adroit move- 
ment I placed my left eye agin the 
Secesher’s fist.” There can be no 
improvement on this. A grace is 
snatched beyond the reach of art. All 
of which is to say that the plentiful 
supply of Soviet funds in this coun- 
try, along with the even more plenti- 
ful supply of presumably clever Bol- 
shevist intelligentsia, ought to enable 
the Bureau to hire some one who can 
furnish explanations that do the 
cause intellectual and artistic honor. 


; rene is no telling what troubles 

these Italians are going to bring 
upon themselves. Not content with 
giving to a radical Premier the task 
of composing the most momentous 
differences between labor and capital, 


they have entrusted the portfolio of 
the Ministry of Education toa scholar 
and writer on esthetics, Benedetto 
Croce. By all accounts Professor 
Croce has discharged his duties in a 
competent manner, quite as well, in- 
deed, as if he had known nothing 
about the matters he was called upon 
to direct. But not being a politician, 
he was bound, sooner or later, to get 
in wrong. He has done so. When it 
was proposed in Parliament to devote 
some two million lire to oratory and 
fireworks in honor of the author, six 
hundred years dead, of that Comedy 
which generations since have de- 
lighted to call Divine, Minister Croce 
—we fear it was Professor Croce 
speaking—said in effect: “No, it’s a 
waste of money. Let every Italian who 
wishes to honor Dante possess him- 
self of a copy of his works and read 
it and reread it.”” No wonder popular 
indignation runs high; we expect 
shortly to hear that Minister Croce 
has been invited to exchange once 
more his portfolio for his professor- 
ial chair, from which such utterances 
as this may be directed harmlessly at 
docile pupils and not at a general 
public which prefers its own noisy 
way of doing worship to the illustri- 
ous dead. 


HE golden age ever recedes as we 

pursue it down the long perspec- 
tive of history. Some recent players 
of variations on the familiar theme 
assume that the only period of per- 
fect content which man enjoys im- 
mediately precedes his birth, and it 
is the memory of this balanced and 
effortless pre-natal state, and not at 
all any society that ever existed on 
earth, that keeps alive the legend of a 
golden age. But now and then some- 
one comes along with a reminder of 
the good old times that carries con- 
viction. There was a time—let us not 
try to place it too exactly—when it 
was possible to take one’s girl to din- 
ner, to a theatre, and home in a 
barouche for the sum of five dollars. 
No doubt that time knew many crying 
evils, but one such compensating 
blessing will go a long way toward 
erasing them from grateful memory. 
For once, the “good old times” talk 
needs but little discounting. 
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Delusion and Anarchy 


} ge origin of the explosion in Wall 

Street, by which more than thirty 
persons were killed and hundreds 
were injured, is still involved in 
doubt. But that there are many thou- 
sands of persons in this country who 
are filled with the desire to commit 
such acts of terrorism, and are de- 
terred only by the vigilance of the 
authorities, it required no one par- 
ticular act of ruthless slaughter to 
inform us. 

The first impulse of most persons, 
when stirred to active thought on the 
subject, is to cast about in two direc- 
tions for the means of possible re- 
lief. However wild and criminal, 
however thoughtless and futile, these 
barbarous acts of terrorism may be, 
we all recognize that they are mani- 
festations of discontent. To stop 
them, say some, we must remove the 
causes of discontent. To stop them, 
say others, we must curb the propaga- 
tion of discontent by agitators for 
change. But in neither of these direc- 
tions is there to be found any real 
prospect of relief. Nothing that we 
can do in the way of removing the 
causes of discontent, short of a com- 
plete abandonment of the existing 
economic and social order, will suffice 
to lessen the appetite for revolution 
of those who hold the existing order 
to be fundamentally wrong, wicked, 
oppressive, and cruel. We ought to 
remove any causes of discontent 
whose removal would improve social 
conditions without bringing about 
evils greater than those they remove; 
but we ought to remove them because 
it is right, and not because it will stop 
outrage and murder, for it will not. 
As for curbing agitation by legiti- 
mate methods for poltical and social 
change, that neither can nor ought 
to be done. It ought not to be done 
because such agitation is a fundamen- 
tal right of freemen; it can not be 
done, because any attempt to do it 
only drives the agitation into more 
secret and therefore more dangerous 
channels. 

The two things upon which we are 
forced to rely are, on the one hand, 
the utmost energy and the most un- 
sparing firmness in the hunting down 


and punishment of actual criminals; 
and on the other hand, a constant ef- 
fort to combat the poisonous teach- 
ings of revolutionaries and their more 
dangerous allies, the semi-revolution- 
aries. We say their more dangerous 
allies, because the growth of the an- 
archist spirit in this country, the as- 
tonishing strides which it has made 
in the past few years, would have 
been utterly impossible but for the 
friendly atmosphere which surrounds 
it in the ever-widening circles of that 
easy-going radicalism which prides 
itself on being intellectual, but whose 
real distinction is that it does not 
think things through. As a rule it 
does not advocate revolution; but it 
stimulates revolution far more effec- 
tively than any direct advocacy could 
do. It does not say, “Blow Up Wall 
Street,” but it says things about the 
economic order of which Wall Street is 
the focus which are calculated to fire 
every sane or insane revolutionary 
with the feeling that nothing would be 
more righteous than to blow up Wall 
Street. It does not say that Chaos 
come again would be better than the 
existing order, but it strengthens 
every fanatic and every idiot in his 
belief that that is the simple truth. 
Of such fanatics and such idiots we 
have among us tens of thousands; and 
not one among them but is impelled 
towards such acts as that of last 
Thursday by the stimulus and encour- 
agement he gets from those sup- 
posedly high quarters. 

One particular aspect of the activi- 
ties of these spreaders of delusion de- 
serves perhaps more attention than 
any other. Of all their reckless state- 
ments about existing facts none is 
more reckless, and we are sure none 
is half so potent for evil, as their dis- 
semination of an utterly false and 
slanderous view of the character of 
the American press. One is amazed 
every now and then to find men of 
sober intelligence and of mature years 
ready to believe tales of the syste- 
matic mendacity of our newspapers 
which ought not to find credence out- 
side of a madhouse. Any man that 
knows the facts of newspaper man- 
agement, any man who has served his 
time in connection with any reputable 
newspaper, knows that the legend 


that the owners or editors of Ameri- 
can newspapers of standing are en- 
gaged in a constant endeavor to 
spread lies, or to suppress or pervert 
the truth, is as monstrous a myth as 
the legend of the Passover ritual mur- 
der which, in generation after gen- 
eration, has inflamed thousands of 
the poor and ignorant of Eastern Eu- 
rope to massacre men and women of 
the Jewish faith. And indeed the two 
myths have a common genesis; each 
of them owes its being and its per- 
sistence to a readiness to believe un- 
believable evil of fellow creatures 
whom a moment’s decent thought 
would acquit of the possibility of such 
evil. The poor, unlettered folk of Rus- 
sia, or Poland, or Rumania believe 
that horror of the ritual murder on 
what, no doubt, in their ignorance 
they regard as evidence. And it is 
upon just such shreds and fragments 
of evidence that our soft-minded radi- 
cals build up their monstrous struc- 
ture of slanderous superstition about 
the American press. 

That this is the most potent single 
element in the promotion of that de- 
luded state of mind which is the great 
breeder of anarchy, we are thor- 
oughly convinced. For it removes 
from minds that are inclined to such 
delusion the one great protection 
against it. Once convince a man that 
everything which he sees and does 
not like to believe, in the only vehicles 
of information that are constantly 
open to him, is a mass of lies, and he 
will inevitably be strengthened in be- 
lieving more and more firmly the one 
thing that he does want to believe. 
Even the lying newspapers, he says 
to himself, are compelled to print 
some truth, and what a ghastly truth 
it is! If that one-hundredth of the 
truth which they print is so bad, how 
horrible must the whole truth be! 
Upon this selective nutrition delusion 
grows apace, prejudice and passion 
and hate wax more and more. In the 
general accusations against the faults 
and wrongs of capitalism there is a 
mixture of truth and falsehood. But 
that charge which does more than all 
else to spread the spirit of criminal 
anarchism, the charge that the news- 
papers are a hot-bed of lies, is sheer 
superstition. 
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Expecting Miracles 
from the League 


Dette GEORGE’S pledge to use all 
the power of the Government to 
put down the insurrection threatened 
by labor has met with a storm of dis- 
approval, if we may trust the insur- 
gent weeklies. Both the London Na- 
tion and the New Statesman find in 
the question matter for broad gener- 
alization. They both agree that the 
Council of Action is the most auspi- 
cious omen since the launching of high 
hopes at Versailles; that in the ab- 
sence of a working League of Nations 
English labor has shown the way to 
the world’s peacemakers. “British 
labor has forced the whole world to 
realize the sincere and profound de- 
termination of this country to estab- 
lish and to maintain peace at all 
costs,” says the New Statesman. 
Both are convinced that labor’s atti- 
tude represents the great mass of 
British opinion, which has had little 
chance to register itself owing to the 
Prime Minister’s refusal to call a 
general election. 

Such strong utterances on the part 
of organs that are undoubtedly work- 
ing hard to consummate the idea of 
universal peace to which the League 
is devoted make one wonder just how 
obedient the Council of the League 
would find the various nations to its 
dictates. If the League had been 
working, it would have had to check 
the Bolshevik attack on Poland. Now 
it so happens that British labor, as 
well as the followers of the British 
insurgent weeklies, have insinuated a 
warm regard for the Bolshevik ex- 
periment in government; the London 
Nation, like the kindred press in this 
country, going so far as to say that 
the Bolsheviki alone have told the 
truth about what has been happening 
in Eastern Europe. Would British 
labor and the intellectual radicals 
have assented to a military expedi- 
tion, or even to a boycott of Russia? 

The inference is not in any way 
conclusive against the practicability 
of the League, for at the present time 
the latter is confronted by certain 
almost insoluble problems. But it 
does suggest a question which even 


those who most prize the League 
should not evade; namely, how can 
such an instrument become effec- 
tive so long as there is little agree- 
ment the world over on the funda- 
mental principles of government. We 
all want peace, yes, but not all, un- 
fortunately, desire obstacles placed in 
the way of the proselyting Bolsheviki, 
to take but one instance. Thus the 
New Statesman, following the Man- 
chester Guardian’s Washington cor- 
respondent, attributes Secretary Col- 
by’s attitude towards the Russian 
régime to the meddling of reactionary 
advisers. 

So many revolutionary ideas were 
set loose by the Great War that it must 
necessarily be years before the peo- 
ples of the world, as well as powerful 
groups within individual nations, can 
hope to attain to anything like real 
sympathy, harmony. The insistence 
with which President Wilson cam- 
paigned for a new world gave hope to 
radicals who later became his bitterest 
opponents, not that a new world in 
the sense of an organization erecting 
new aspirations on the foundation of 
the old would come into existence, but 
that there would be an entirely new 
deal. Strong minorities throughout 
the world interpreted the dispensing 
of simple justice, which was Mr. 
Wilson’s hope for the future, as 
meaning the realization of their own 
special ambitions. It is needless to 
enumerate the various fulfillments 
which were to be the aftermath of 
the war. Disillusion was sure to 
come, but the disillusion has not 
tamed the fighting spirit of those ex- 
periencing it. They mean still to have 
their say in the approaching read- 
justments. 

The situation is such that the cynic 
is sure to argue somewhat as follows: 
The League of Nations will not work 
until an approach to order evolves 
from the present chaos; but order 
will never be restored without the 
ministrations of the League. A saner 
view would suggest that miracles 
should not be expected from the 
League, especially all in a moment, 
and that the problem of promoting 
international amity is bound up with 
that of keeping intact the foundations 
of stable order at home. 


Tax-Exemption in the 
Housing Crisis 


N a letter which appears on another 
page, Prof. F. R. Fairchild makes 
emphatic protest against the proposal 
to exempt from taxation, for a fixed 
term of years, new dwelling houses 
built for people of moderate means. 
This proposal was strongly advocated 
by The Weekly Review in an editorial 
which, in other respects, Prof. Fair- 
child highly commends; and indeed it 
has been advocated by this paper 
throughout its discussion of the hous- 
ing problem. Professor Fairchild’s 
memory is quite correct as to our 
“previous transgression,” if trans- 
gression it be. 

We agree with Professor Fairchild 
in recognizing that tax-exemptions 
should not be made except for the 
weightiest of reasons. But it is one 
thing to avoid resort to exemption for 
minor purposes, and quite another to 
be afraid to institute it when an ob- 
ject of vital importance to the com- 
munity will be served by it. Take 
the case of exemption of Government 
bonds, for example. The object of 
this is simply to facilitate in some de- 
gree the sale of the bonds—an ob- 
ject which could be equally served by 
making the rate of interest on the 
bonds somewhat higher. Far differ- 
ent is the case with the proposed ex- 
emption of new housing from taxa- 
tion. One of the most acute emer- 
gencies, one of the most difficult situa- 
tions, imaginable in the supply of 
shelter, the very first requirement of 
living, confronts the community; and 
of all the possible means of ameliora- 
ting the situation, the simple expedi- 
ent of tax-exemption presents itself 
as open to incomparably less objec- 
tion than any other that is capable of 
producing a marked effect within a 
reasonably near future. Shall it be 
rejected simply because it is open to 
certain general objections from the 
standpoint of scientific taxation? 

As for the objections of a more 
specific character which Professor 
Fairchild brings forward, they are 
not, in our judgment, well-founded. 
“Justice,” he says, “is hard enough 
to secure at the best. Particularly 
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at the present time, when the tax 
burden has become extraordinarily 
heavy, the importance of just distri- 
bution and the difficulty of obtaining 
it are greatly increased.” But in this 
proposed exemption there is no ele- 
ment of favoritism or of unjust dis- 
tribution. It is designed to bring into 
existence houses which would other- 
wise not be built; its effect would be 
to hold out to enterprise the prospect 
not of an abnormal return on invest- 
ment, but of that degree of assurance 
of normal return the absence of 
which is made absolutely manifest by 
the persistent refusal of capital to go 
into the undertaking under existing 
conditions. No individual or group 
of individuals is offered any special 
privilege. The object aimed at is not 
the enrichment of the producer, but 
the relief of the consumer. Objectors 
to it are face to face with this plain 
dilemma: If houses are not built in 
any considerable quantity, the exemp- 
tion will have done no harm worth 
speaking of; if they are, they will 
operate powerfully towards the relief 
of the renting situation for the entire 
population of the city. 

As to the exaggeration of the possi- 
ble influence for good of the proposed 
exemption, no such analogy as that 
of the attempted promotion of pri- 
vate forest-growing can be regarded 
as having any weighty bearing on the 
question. Here we have a simple 
question of commercial arithmetic— 
very different from the factors of 
habit, etc., that enter into such a ques- 
tion as that of forest-growing. A 
ten years’ exemption from taxation 
means just so many dollars taken 
off the landlord’s expenses—virtually 
just so many dollars added to his rent 
—for ten years. It may or may not 
be sufficient to induce building, that 
is true; but there is no haze or un- 
certainty as to the way in which 
builders would look upon it. 

There is, however, we confess, one 
peculiar danger connected with the 
tax-exemption proposal which, to our 
mind, is real and serious. Professor 
Fairchild makes no reference to it, 
but the point has not passed unno- 
ticed. Both advocates and opponents 
of the single-tax scheme see in any 
move to exempt buildings from taxa- 


tion something like an entering wedge 
for the Henry George programme. 
To that programme we are heartily 
opposed ; and if, like the plan actively 
agitated some ten years ago of a 
gradual extinction of the tax on 
buildings, this proposal were really 
intended as an entering wedge, we 
should regard it as pernicious. But we 
do not believe that a bona fide emer- 
gency exemption, honestly designed 
for the specific purpose of supplying 
an extraordinary and urgent need, 
carries with it sufficiently grave dan- 
ger of being perverted to a wholly 
different purpose to justify its rejec- 
tion on that ground. 

A word of explanation is here de- 
sirable as to the difference between 
the working of a special exemption 
of this kind and the working of the 
single-tax principle. A’ superficial 
view might infer that if 4 special ex- 
emption would thus stimulate build- 
ing, the entire abolition of taxes on 
improvements and the taxing of the 
land itself to its full rental value— 
the Henry George plan—would stimu- 
late it enormously more. But this is 
not true. The stimulus in the special 
exemption arises from the fact that 
the owner is relieved of a certain 
definite amount of annual expense 
during a stated series of years, but is 
not cut off from that prospect of a 
rise in the value of land to which he 
looks as a compensation for the risk 
of loss in value of the improvements 
through the changes of time—not 
merely the physical deterioration of 
the building but its being a misfit in 
future circumstances such as are con- 
tinually occurring. The single tax 
might somewhat reduce _ rents— 
though this is not certain—but it 
would have no tendency at all to stim- 
ulate building at a time of extraordi- 
narily heavy costs of construction. 
The predominant cause of failure to 
build is the uncertainty as to how long 
present-day costs, which are believed 
to be abnormal, will continue to pre- 
vail. The object of the exemption is 
to place as an offset against those 
abnormal costs an abnormal tax-ex- 
emption. If tax-exemption were the 
abnormal thing, it would have no ten- 
dency whatever to encourage building 
at abnormal costs, since it would pre- 


sent no offset whatever to the excess 
of expense which those costs present. 
And, while the “man in the street” 
may not recognize the logic of the 
matter explicitly, we believe that he 
will intuitively recognize the differ- 
ence between a bonus to encourage 
building at a time when nobody wants 
to build and an exemption to be ap- 
plied at a time when building is in the 
same condition as any other business 
enterprise. 


Lithuania and Poland 


T the eleventh hour Lithuania’s 

imminent entanglement in the 
war between Soviet Russia and Po- 
land has been averted. 

In the opinion of the Polish Goy- 
ernment Lithuania was guilty of a 
clear breach of neutrality which made 
her virtually an ally of the Bolshe- 
viki. The Poles complained that 
Lithuania had agreed to let the Bol- 
shevist armies operate on her terri- 
tory against Poland, and that with 
her own forces she screened the es- 
cape of 10,000 Bolsheviki through the 


Suwalki region, where Lithuanian 
troops had no right to be. The 
Lithuanians denied the charge. The 


area was held by the Lithuanians 
on the ground that it was rightfully 
theirs. Poland controlled it, to be sure, 
at the time of the Russian advance, 
but only by virtue of a temporary ar- 
rangement of December, 1919, pend- 
ing the demarcation of a definitive 
frontier. The Soviet forces drove the 
Poles out of this area, and the Lithu- 
anians then occupied what they con- 
considered to belong to them. Even 
Marshal Foch, whose partiality for 
Poland is well known, admitted, at the 
time when the provisional demarca- 
tion line was fixed upon, that it was 
not to prejudice Lithuanian claims. 
But the Poles, driven out by the Rus- 
sian Reds, tried to reconquer those 
parts from the Lithuanians, whom 
they suspected of acting as outposts 
of the Soviet armies. 

The situation of the moment and 
the events leading up to it gave some 
color, no doubt, to that suspicion. 
Foch’s warning that the provisional 
control of the disputed region by Po- 
land should not prejudice Lithuanian 
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claims was no admission, let alone a 
recognition, of Lithuania’s right to 
those parts. And as long as the 
definitive frontier line had not yet 
been delimited, the provisional ar- 
rangement should hold good which as- 
signed that area to Poland. By seiz- 
ing, unhindered by the Red armies 
and without a protest from Moscow, 
what the Poles evacuated before the 
Russian onset, the Lithuanians laid 
themselves open to the charge of com- 
plicity with Moscow. 

But though appearances’ were 
against them, the Lithuanians were 
probably not so red as the Poles liked 
to paint them. The gist of the matter 
is that they are just as averse to Bol- 
shevist as to Polish control of their 
affairs, and if they held the territory 
they claim to be theirs, they did so as 
well against the Reds as against Rus- 
sia’s enemies. They had good reason 
to distrust either party. Neither the 
intrusion of Russian Communism nor 
the reconstruction of the historical 
Poland is a prospect that a Lithu- 
anian can view with complacency or 
even with indifference. The one would 
subject him to the control of Mos- 
cow, the other to that of Warsaw, 
and the end of their new Republic 
would be the result in either case. 

The cultural ties which bind Lithu- 
ania to both Russia and Poland make 
her the more alert in the vindication 
of her political independence. She is 
conscious of the frailty of her new- 
won freedom, which she has claimed 
chiefly on the doubtful strength of a 
Lithuanian state having once existed 
in the distant past, six centuries ago. 
A culture specifically Lithuanian is 
virtually non-existent. The Lithu- 
anian language is a conscious revival 
of a dialect which until the eighteenth 
century had found literary expression 
only in translations of the Bible, in 
prayer-books, and in liturgical works. 
The finest literary tribute to “Lithu- 
ania, O my country” is the celebrated 
poem by Mickiewcz, who wrote in 
Polish; and Dostoyevsky, who ranks 
among the greatest of Russian novel- 
ists and died an ardent Russian pa- 
triot, was of Lithuanian descent. “At 
the time of Petrakhevsky’s conspir- 
acy,” writes his daughter of him, “my 
father,” who was involved in that 


revolutionary venture, “was still more 
Lithuanian than Russian, and felt 
himself nearer to Europe than to his 
own country.” That is, in brief, a 
characterization of the entire Lithu- 
anian race: politically akin to West- 
ern Europe, culturally torn asunder 
by its divergent affinities to Russia 
and Poland, it has no firmer claims to 
an independent existence than the 
love for its now zealously cultivated 
language, the consciousness of its 
racial peculiarity, and the memory of 
a long-extinct Lithuanian state. 
Still, these sentiments are strong 
enough to make the Lithuanians wish 
to hold their own against both Russia 
and Poland, and the Warsaw Govern- 
ment will do well to respect their ter- 
ritory and sensibilities. The inordi- 
nate ambitions of Polish nationalists 
have, fortunately, received a whole- 
some check, and the knowledge that 
the Russian danger is only tempora- 
rily laid will continue to act as a brake 
on headlong adventures which would 
turn the Lithuanians into implacable 
foes of Poland and actual allies of 
Moscow. A spirit of moderation ap- 
pears, at the moment, to prevail in 
Warsaw. The Polish Government 
appealed to the League of Nations for 
mediation in its dispute with Lithu- 
ania, and in the peace parleys at 
Riga between Poland and Russia 
Lithuania is taking part at the in- 
vitation of the Polish Government. 
The influence of Paris has naturally 
encouraged negotiation in preference 
to the use of armed force. The con- 
tinuance of hostile relations between 
the Russian border states would be 
tantamount to a failure of France’s 
East-European policy. Neither Mos- 
cow nor Berlin has any reason to pro- 
mote a reconciliation between Lithu- 
ania and Poland, and if the Soviet 
Government agrees to let the Lithu- 
anians take part in the negotiations 
at Riga, they do so in the hope of 
widening the breach between them 
and the Poles. The acceptance by 
both Poland and Lithuania of the 
League’s arbitration is, accordingly, 
a great diplomatic victory for France, 
as it frustrates the Russian policy of 
divide et impera and settles Poland’s 
dispute with Lithuania to the disap- 
pointment of both Moscow and Berlin. 


Ethics of Propaganda 


tines matter of propaganda inter- 

ests us increasingly. From cer- 
tain critical journals we gather that 
propaganda is a wicked and an odious 
thing when employed by governments 
and institutions, but a benign and 
worthy thing when employed by sects, 
parties, groups, or endowed move- 
ments for uplift. Not all govern- 
ments, of course; for though its use 
by a bourgeois democracy is intol- 
erable, most meet and seemly is its 
use by the close corporation that calls 
itself Soviet Russia. 

Infamous, we gather, is the use 
of propaganda by the established in- 
stitution, the conservative or moder- 
ate group or party; lovely and of fair 
seeming its use by the agencies of 
overturn.  Pacifists, pro-Germans, 
saboteurs, draft evaders, conscien- 
tious objectors, resisters of the law, 
revolutionists, may justly and prop- 
erly use it; but the upholders of gov- 
ernment must leave it alone. Yet here 
again is a puzzling exception; for by 
common consent of our intelligentsia 
none of the anti-Governmental groups 
in Russia may rightly use it; and the 
poor Menshevik, hustled off to jail 
and the firing squad, is regarded as 
one who simply reaps his just deserts. 
And thus most of the hullabaloo 
against other people’s propaganda in 
the specifically propagandist journals 
boils itself down to a reassertion of 
the cave-man ethic that “What’s right 
for me is wrong for you.” Though 
this ethic is clothed in high-flown 
verbiage about a new world and glori- 
ous to-morrows, it is merely an atav- 
ism from the dim and inglorious yes- 
terdays. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary 
of the news of the world for the seven days 
ended September 18.] 


RUSSIA, POLAND, AND LITHU- 
ANIA: The Poles have increased their 
activity lately. They have pushed down 
the railroad from Brest-Litovsk and have 
captured the very important railroad 
junction of Kovel; apparently without 
severe fighting. East of Brest-Litovsk 
they have taken Kobrin after a hard 
fight. They are within a few miles of 
Grodno. The Reds are still in East 
Galicia, but the Poles and Ukrainians 
are handling them roughly and pushing 
them back. There is a rumor that the 
Poles will demand a frontier following 
roughly the 26th parallel from east of 
Vilna to East Galicia; bulging eastward 
somewhat so as to include the Vilna- 
Rovno railroad, strategically so impor- 
tant. Or rather, perhaps, Moscow must 
formally renounce all claims to territory 
west of such a line; leaving to Poland 
and Lithuania to settle the title to cer- 
tain disputed areas. We cite this rumor 
because it sounds plausible; the line in- 
dicated might seem to represent as rea- 
sonable a compromise as can be hoped 
for. Recent Polish operations suggest 
that the Poles will try to achieve this 
line. If they succeed, it is to be hoped 
that they will dig in there. It should be 
remembered that the Peace Conference 
line was merely provisional; there is 
nothing holy about it. A celestial board 
of ethnographers would be stumped to 
delimit “ethnographic Poland.” 

It is understood that negotiations be- 
gin at Riga on the 20th. Trotsky wire- 
lesses the world that the Polish profes- 
sion of a pacific temper is obviously in- 
sincere; that he fears he will be con- 
strained to launch another and grander 
offensive, to create a real Polish appetite 
for peace; that never was the military 
outlook brighter for Soviet Russia. 

ITALY: Giolitti is to appoint a com- 
mission to devise a new industrial sys- 
tem and report it to Parliament. It is 
understood that what the moderate labor 
leaders want is some variation of the 
guild system such as has been tried out 
in England and America in a small way; 
not simon-pure Syndicalism, which im- 
plies, not overthrow exactly, but disap- 
pearance of what we understand by gov- 
ernment; its occupation being gone. The 
employers insist that the plants must be 
returned before their representatives will 
sit on the proposed commission. There’s 
the rub; in that quarter one sees “a cloud 
that’s dragonish.” 

It is to be noted that in the one case 
(at Trieste) in which revolutionists took 
to shooting promiscuously, Government 
land and naval forces suppressed them 
promptly and bloodily. 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE: The Ital- 
ians regard with distrust the Little En- 
tente of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia. No criticism can lodge 
against the officially announced purpose of 
the Little Entente: “to secure peace and 
order in Middle Europe.” It is all very 
well, the Italians say, to provide in com- 
mon against the reactionary Government 
of Hungary, against return of the Haps- 
burgs, against attack by Soviet Russia. 
But in the rapprochement of Prague and 
Belgrade Italy apprehends development 
of Pan Slav sentiment in that quarter 
of Europe; a sentiment which might have 
the backing of Russia when Russia is 
herself again. The French do not like 
the Little Entente either. It is rumored 
that the participating nations were pro- 
voked into forming the Entente by 
French intrigue with Hungary. We 
may forgive them, because of Hungary’s 
recent bad behavior; alas, they do not 
understand. Hungary has undergone a 
miraculous transformation. She is now 
dazzling White, clean purged of Bolshe- 
vism; clean purged, too, we must sup- 
pose, of pro-Teutonism. The misguided 
trio think that Hungary is to be used as 
a policeman to watch and, if necessary, 
discipline Bolshevik - inclined Austria. 
And Rumania resents the proposal to 
associate her with Hungary against the 
Russian Reds. It is very complicated. 
Possibly everybody is a little mistaken. 

It was thought the Little Entente 
might be discussed by Giolitti and 
Millerand at Aix-les-Bains. But Giolitti, 
questioned, said: ‘“‘We could not discuss 
it, because we are not sure about it.” 
Millerand said: “We want to see the 
Little Entente become big.” What did 
Millerand mean? Did he mean that he 
would like to see Poland and Greece join? 
Then it might become an Entente chiefly 
interested in watching Soviet Russia and 
Germany. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Apparently things 
went off very smoothly in the conference 
between Millerand and Giolitti at Aix-les- 
Bains. But from the joint declaration 
issued by these statesmen it is not clear 
what was definitely accomplished. This 
document is a masterpiece of the vague 
and the discreet. It is commonly thought 
that agreement was reached that France 
shall give all the economic help she can to 
Italy, while Italy in return shall back 
France in her attitude on the German in- 
demnity. The Premiers seem to have 
agreed on indefinite postponement of the 
projected Geneva Conference (to which 
the Germans were to be admitted for dis- 
cussion of the reparations question) and 
on restoration to the Reparations Com- 
mission of the functions devolved on it 
by the Treaty but usurped by the Su- 
preme Council. 





It is pleasant to learn that conferences 
have been going on during the last three 
weeks (i. e., since the adjournment of the 
Dublin Peace Conference) between the 
Standing Committee of that body and 
certain important Republicans; whence it 
is hoped there will issue a scheme of 
self-government (not traversing Lloyd 
George’s conditions) for Ireland which 
will commend itself to all. It is said 
(though it is a little difficult to believe) 
that Arthur Griffith is not unsympa- 
thetic. 

It is reported that France and Belgium 
have at last signed the intimate military 
treaty which has so long been under dis- 
cussion. It is also reported that the 
League has not been furnished a copy. 
Report must be at fault. France and Bel- 
gium would hardly so flout the League. 

Can it be true, as reported, that the 
British members of the Entente Commis- 
sion in Upper Silesia have resigned there- 
from, in protest against encouragement 
given by the French members to Polish 
plots for intimidation of the German 
population? 

Reports do not disclose how much 
blood is being shed in northern Albania; 
one hopes it bears no correspondence to 
the terrible logomachy in the press. The 
Albanian Government has appealed to the 
Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France to compel Serbian 
withdrawal, alleging that the Serbs have 
pushed far beyond the demarcation line, 
wreaking havoc. 

There is revived talk of a Greek Re- 
public of Trebizond. 

The situation in Mesopotamia does not 
seem to improve. 

A veil seems to have fallen upon the 
Caucasus region and upon Anatolia. 
Would it might there remain! 

An interesting conference of Inde- 
pendent Socialist leaders was held at Ber- 
lin on September 3. The greater num- 
ber showed themselves opposed to close 
affiliation with Moscow, to acceptance of 
international leadership of the Moscow 
group, and to submergence by a Red 
deluge. 

The miners have rejected every pro- 
posal of the British Government. They 
are standing out for nationalization; the 
wage dispute is a barrage. Are they 
bluffing or will they go out on the 27th? 
If they do go out, the country will not 
be helpless. It is understood that the 
Government has accumulated huge stocks 
of coal at convenient points. If the rail- 
Waymen go out in sympathy, motor lor- 
ries will substitute. The Submerged 
Middle will again assert themselves. A 
hope gently flickers that the strike may 
be averted. 

The week has not abounded in thrills. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice 


HE so-called Root-Phillimore plan for 

a Permanent Court of International 
Justice, once it is formally proposed by 
the Council of the League of Nations to 
the members of the League, will fufill the 
pledge of Article XIV of the Covenant. 
It will also go far to meet the criticism 
of the Covenant which was voiced by Mr. 
Root himself in his letter of June 19, 
1919, to Senator Lodge, that since noth- 
ing had been done “to provide for the 
reéstablishment and strengthening of a 
system of arbitration or judicial decision 
upon questions of legal right,” or ‘“‘to- 
ward providing for the revision or de- 
velopment of International Law,” “the 
hope of the world for future peace” was 
rested by the Covenant “in a government 
of men and not of laws, following the 
dictates of expediency and not of right.” 
That the Council should have taken steps 
so promptly toward meeting this very 
fundamental criticism is unquestionably 
due to the attitude of the Senate major- 
ity toward the League. 

The thing which has hitherto blocked 
all efforts at setting up a court of inter- 
national justice with established person- 
nel and a defined jurisdiction, and vested 
with the obligation to decide strictly in 
accordance with preéxistent rules of law 
—in all of which respects such a tribunal 
would differ from a court of international 
arbitration—has been the difficulty of 
reconciling the conflicting claims of large 
and small nations in the matter of rep- 
resentation on the Court. The Court 
proposed by the Second Hague Confer- 
ence was to consist of fifteen members, 
nine of whom were to come from the 
nine great Powers, while the remainder 
were to be chosen by the smaller states in 
rotation; but the plan failed of accept- 
ance, and indeed Secretary Knox’s later 
effort to revive interest in it evoked 
practically no response. This difficulty 
is now met by the Root-Phillimore plan 
in the boldest, and at the same time the 
entirely logical, way. The proposed Court 
is to be “composed of a body of inde- 
pendent judges, elected regardless of 
their nationality, from amongst persons 
of high moral character, who possess the 
qualifications required in their respective 
countries for appointment to the highest 
judicial offices, or are jurisconsults of 
recognized competence in international 
law.” In short, it is to be a bench of 
judges, not a congress of states. 

The jurisdiction of the proposed Court, 
on the other hand, is truly international. 
The disputes to which it extends are of 
the following character: First, they are 


disputes which “it has been found im- 
possible to settle by diplomatic means,” 


and for the settlement of which in an- 
other jurisdiction no agreement has been 
made; secondly, they are disputes be- 
tween members of the League which 
have been brought before the Court by 
one of the parties involved; thirdly, they 
are disputes of “a legal nature, concern- 
ing (a) the interpretation of a treaty, 
(b) any question of international law, 
(c) the existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of 
international obligation, (d) the nature 
or extent of reparation to be made for 
the breach of an international obligation, 
(e) the interpretation of a sentence 
passed by the Court.” Furthermore, the 
Court “shall also take cognizance of all 
disputes of any kind” which may be sub- 
mitted to it by the parties in pursuance 
of either a general or a special conven- 
tion. Finally, “in the event of a dispute 
as to whether a certain case comes within 
any of the categories above mentioned, 
the matter shall be settled by the decision 
of the Court.” In other words, the Court, 
like the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is the final judge of its own 
jurisdiction. 

The question naturally arises as to 
what connection will subsist between the 
League and the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, provided the latter is 
adopted by the members of the League. 
In the first place, the members of the 
Court are to be chosen by the Council 
and Assembly of the League by an abso- 
lute majority from a list of nominations 
by the national groups composing the 
Hague Tribunal. No doubt, since an- 
other appointing body could be consti- 
tuted by international agreement, this 
relationship between the League and the 
Court is not absolutely essential; yet it 
is obviously convenient. 

A more fundamental connection be- 
tween the League and the Court is dis- 
closed when we turn to consider the 
source of the sanction for the Court’s 
judgments. Though the published plan 
is not explicit on this point, it is reason- 
able to suppose, in view of the fact that 
the Permanent Court will occupy the jur- 
isdiction outlined for tribunals of arbi- 
tration in Article XIII of the Covenant, 
that the sanction supplied by Article XVI 
of the Covenant for the findings of arbi- 
tration tribunals will also be available to 
findings of the Permanent Court. That 
is to say, “should any member of the 
League resort to war in disregard of” 
findings of the Permanent Court, it will 
“ipso facto be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all members of the 
League,” which accordingly will be under 
joint obligation to boycott the offending 








member, and individually will be free to 
proceed to war with it. 

Another question relates to the prob- 
able effect of the adoption of the Perma- 
nent Court upon the existing structure 
of the League. The Court will have 
jurisdiction of all disputes which are 
amenable to the impartial standards of 
established law, and these are the only 
disputes which can be safely entrusted 
to an international body for final deci- 
sion. The setting up of the Court will 
therefore pave the way for the reduction 
of the Council to a purely consultative 
body of international conciliation and 
compromise, a process which should be 
completed by the entire elimination of 
Article X from the Covenant. Con- 
versely, the importance of the Assembly 
must ultimately be greatly enhanced by 
the adoption of the Court, for if the 
Court is to do acceptable work, interna- 
tional law must be constantly developed 
and improved, and it is to the Assembly 
that the initiative in this work will most 
naturally fall. For the intermittency of 
the Hague Conference will thus be sub- 
stituted something like continuity and 
consistency in international law-making, 
though its product will still, of course, 
be subject to reference to the States 
individually for their ratification or re- 
jection. 

Lastly, this question arises: Should 
the United States reserve as against the 
Permanent Court the right to determine 
the scope of the Monroe Doctrine and 
what are “domestic questions”? The 
Lodge Reservations do reserve this right 
as against the existing League, but it is 
possible that the jealousy thus rightly 
manifested towards so purely diplomatic 
a body as the Council will not be forth- 
coming towards a structure so much more 
in line with our own legal traditions. 

However that may be, it is certain that 
the publication of the Root-Phillimore 
plan, especially when this is read in con- 
nection with Senator Harding’s recent 
utterances, has put discussion of the 
League of Nations on an entirely new 
basis, or, to speak more accurately, has 
restored it to its earlier basis. It is now 
as certain as anything can be, that while 
our international relations will presently 
be, to a greater or less extent, interna- 
tionalized, in the true and sound sense 
of being subjected to recognized tests of 
right and justice, impartially adminis- 
tered, they will not be Europeanized, as 
they would inevitably have been by the 
unqualified acceptance of the League 
Covenant. For the futile and dangerous 
programme of peace based on the recipro- 
cal inter-meddling of Governments in one 
another’s foreign relations is now substi- 
tuted the programme of peace based on 
law, which law is to be interpreted and 
applied by men chosen for their fitness 
without regard to national affiliations. 

EDWARD S. CORWIN 
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RESENTLY, no doubt, the United 

States Supreme Court will hand down 
a decision on the Constitutionality of the 
Federal child-labor act that went into 
effect April 25, 1919. An adverse de- 
cision may be helpful rather than harm- 
ful to the progress of child-labor legisla- 
tion, though it will remove Federal 
protection from a large number of chil- 
dren. It will bring to the fore the question 
whether or not the Constitution should 
be so amended as to permit the national 
Government to deal directly and frankly 
with child labor as a national evil and a 
national problem. This the Government 
can not do as the Constitution stands, 
and by consequence can not do in a com- 
prehensive and really effective way. An 
adverse decision will raise the question 
whether, if the Federal Government 
should legislate on child labor at all, it 
should not be empowered to legislate in 
accordance with established principles 
and standards as determined by years of 
experience in dealing with the same sub- 
ject through State legislation. 

Twice Congress has registered national 
disapproval and condemnation of child 
labor as a national evil. On both occa- 
sions it sought to reach the evil by in- 
direction—because it had to. In 1916 it 
passed a bill forbidding the transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of mined and 
manufactured goods in the production of 
which children had been employed con- 
trary to certain limitations as to ages, 
hours, and night work. The act of 1916 
went into effect a year later, and in 
June, 1918, the United States Supreme 
Court declared it invalid. The issue in- 
volved in that decision was not child 
labor but the power of Congress over 
interstate commerce; child labor was the 
issue before Congress, not its power to 
regulate or prohibit commerce between 
States. Use of this power having failed 
as a means of dealing with child labor, 
Congress resorted to use of the Federal 
taxing power, and framed a measure de- 
signed to restore the former restrictions. 
This act imposes a tax of ten per cent. 
on the net annual profits of any mining 
or manufacturing concern which, within 
the taxable year, has employed a child 
contrary to any of the specified age, hour, 
and night-work standards. 

The act, when the Court makes known 
its opinion concerning it, will stand or 
fall, not on the question of whether Con- 
gress has shown excessive interest in the 
welfare of children, which is a matter 
for Congress and the people to decide, but 
on the question of whether Congress has 
attempted unwarranted exercise of its 
power of taxation. There is no definite 
authority in the Constitution for a 
Federal labor law of any kind. The 
Constitutional situation with regard to 


Child Labor and the Constitution 


Federal child-labor laws is practically 
this: if they are child-labor laws they 
are invalid, but if they are something 
else, they may be valid; and if they are 
valid they are bound to be inadequate. 

If this situation seems anachronistic 
the people can and ought to change it 
by changing their Constitution; there 
is no use railing against the Supreme 
Court. Nothing the Supreme Court can 
do will change the situation as described. 
If it had declared the Act of 1916 to be 
constitutional, the application of that act 
would have remained limited to goods car- 
ried in interstate commerce. If the pres- 
ent act is upheld it will continue to be 
enforced in the spirit of a taxing measure 
and not in the spirit of a law for child 
protection. The number of industries 
and children affected might conceivably 
be increased by subsequent amendment, 
that is, by extending the applicability of 
the tax, but public opinion would not 
so willingly adopt that method, involving 
of necessity the whole attitude towards 
taxation, in general and in particular, as 
it would an extension of child protection. 

It can be said that the existing child- 
labor law is well enforced, as Federal leg- 
islation is likely to be; it is effective as 
far as it goes. For Constitutional and 
other reasons it fails to go far enough. 
Its enactment took out of industry, or 
protected by its hour and night-work pro- 
visions, less than fifteen per cent. of 
America’s child laborers. Its only stand- 
ards are a sixteen-year age limit for em- 
ployment in mines and quarries, a four- 
teen-year age limit for employment in 
factories, mills, canneries, and work 
shops, an eight-hour day and the pro- 
hibition of night work (between 7 P. M. 
and 6 A. M.) for children 14 and 15 years 
old in such factories, mills, canneries, and 
workshops. These standards are few and 
they are lower than those which thought- 
ful and competent opinion has long since 
come to regard as desirable in State leg- 
islation. 

What these latter are we know 
from the report of the Children’s Bu- 
reau Conferences of 1919, which deals 
with standards of legislation and admin- 
istration in all departments of child wel- 
fare. The formulated standards are the 
result of a series of conferences held 
under the auspices of the Children’s Bu- 
reau in nine of the principal cities of 
the country, with men and women of na- 
tional and international reputation in 
matters affecting childhood taking part. 
Tentative standards were adopted by the 
first conference, held in Washington, 
D. C., and submitted to each of the other 
conferences. The criticisms and sugges- 
tions made at the regional conferences 
were thoroughly considered by an ad- 
visory committee named by the first 








Washington conference to put the stand- 
ards into final shape and were submitted 
or adoption to a final general conference 


held in Washington. The standards as 
they now stand may accordingly be taken 
as an embodiment of the best expert 
opinion on the needs and rights of child- 
hood. The standards applicable to work- 
ing children, if universally in force, 
would effectually put an end to child 
labor in country and city. They include: 


An age minimum of 16 for employment in any 
occupation, except that children between 14 and 
16 may be employed in agriculture and domes- 
tic service during vacation periods; an age 
minimum of 18 for employment in and about 
mines and quarries; an age minimum of 21 for 
night messenger service; an age minimum of 
21 for girls employed as messengers for tele- 
graph and messenger companies; prohibition 
of the employment of minors in dangerous, 
hazardous occupations or at any work which 
will retard their proper physical development. 


Other recommendations follow: 


All children shall- be required to attend 
school for at least 9 months-each year, either 
full time or part time, between the ages of 7 
and 18; children between 16 and 18 years of 
age who have completed the eighth grade and 
are legally and regularly employed shall be 
required to attend day continuation schools 
eight hours a week. Children between 16 and 
18 who have not completed the eighth grade 
or who are not regularly employed shall attend 
full-time school. Vacation schools placing 
special emphasis on healthful play and leisure- 
time activities shall be provided for all chil- 
dren. A child shall not be allowed to go to 
work until he has had a physical examination 
by a public-health physician or school physician 
and has been found to be of normal develop- 
ment for a child of his age, and physically fit 
for the work at which he is to be employed. 
There shall be periodical medical examination 
of all working children who are under 18 
years of age. No minor shall be employed 
more than 8 hours a day. Night work for 
minors shall be prohibited between 6 p.m, and 
7 a.m. Adequate provision shall be made for 
advising children when they leave school of 
the employment opportunities open to them, 
for assisting them in finding suitable work, 
and providing for them such supervision as 
may be needed during the first few years of 
their employment. 


It is obvious that Federal child-labor 
legislation has a long way to go before it 
catches up with these standards. So have 
the States a long way to go. None of 
them conforms to all or to nearly all 
these standards; none of the standards 
is in force in all or in nearly all the 
States. But with reference to a few 
standards in a few industries we may 
say, further, that nation-wide uniformity 
in child-labor legislation is still a long 
way off. One of the arguments advanced 
in favor of Federal legislation is its 
counry-wide uniformity. So far as min- 
ing, quarrying, and manufacturing are 
concerned—and Federal legislation ap- 
plies only to these industries—competi- 
tive advantages are equalized as between 
employers in progressive States and em- 
ployers in backward States, but only if 
none of the States exceeds the Federal 
standards. If the present Federal law 
should be regarded merely as an attempt 
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at uniformity, it could not be said to 
have accomplished its purpose. To try 
to achieve uniformity in legislation 
through Federal acts, while the States 
are permitted to adopt standards higher 
than those set by the Federal Govern- 
ment, is altogether futile. Several of 
the States already have more advanced 
standards than the Federal Government 
fixes, and the employers of those States 
continue to be at the same disadvantage 
as formerly, if operating under high 
standards can justly be termed a disad- 
vantage. 

But the virtues of uniformity are by 
no means all of a purely business nature, 
for national or nation-wide prohibition 
of child-labor, even in a limited number 
of industries and occupations, helps to 
protect the consumer of goods from com- 
plicity in exploitation. “What enlight- 
ened sentiment demands,” says Dr. Felix 
Adler, “is not only that the children in 
our own communities shall not be ex- 
ploited, but that we shall not be forced 
against our will and better judgment to 
encourage child labor by purchasing the 
products of child labor.” We go further 
and say that uniformity is chiefly to be 
considered from the standpoint of the 
rights of children, rather than the rights 
of adults. The primary object of child- 
labor legislation is to help establish the 
democracy of childhood—equality of op- 
portunity in terms of health, play, and a 
minimum of educational equipment; in 
terms of the child’s right to childhood 
and to his best possible preparation for 
adulthood. 

The task of child-labor reform, a task 
that goes beyond child-labor laws per se 
to school laws and health laws and recrea- 
tion laws and laws for the relief and pre- 
vention of poverty, and even beyond laws 
of whatever kind, will not be seriously 
obstructed by an adverse decision on the 
Constitutionality of the present Federal 
child-labor measure. Such a decision will 
show the impossibility of Federal legis- 
lation in a field in which Federal action, 
at best, is limited and inadequate under 
the Constitution as it stands. If the 
law remains a law the decision of the 
public on the desirability of freer Fed- 
eral action in this matter may be long 
postponed. If it remains a law, it will 
be up to the States to make child-labor 
legislation in America comprehensive and 
otherwise adequate, no matter what im- 
provements may be made in the Federal 
law. If the law ceases to exist, Federal 
protection will be removed from a com- 
paratively small number of children and 
the protection of all of them will be 
wholly up to the States and municipali- 
ties until the Constitution has been 
changed—if the people are minded to 
change it. 

RAYMOND G. FULLER 

Director of Publicity Department, Na- 

tional Child Labor Committee 


A New Copy of the 
Abgar Correspondence 


[The author of this article is a member of 
the Paris Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, editor of the Revue de Philologie, Lit- 
térature et Histoire Anciennes, and a distin- 
guished archzologist. ] 

HE name of Abgar, King of Edessa 
in Northwestern Mesopotamia, owes 
its rescue from oblivion to a short cor- 
respondence which its bearer exchanged 
with Christ. The oldest version of these 
letters is contained in the Ecclesiastical 
History of Bishop Eusebius of Cesarea, 
composed about the year 325. Abgar 
the Black, having heard a report of 
Christ’s miraculous cures, sent a letter 
to the Healer requesting Him to come 
to Edessa and bring him relief from the 
ailment under which he was laboring. 
But his request was not the simple ap- 
peal of a sufferer struggling in vain 
against an inveterate disease, the gout, 
if the historian Procopius must be be- 
lieved. Abgar proclaimed in it the 
divinity of Christ. He was—and he will 
remain in the eyes of the faithful—the 
first sovereign to recognize the Savior. 
The King not only asked but tendered 
help, for, having heard that the Jews 
were ill-disposed towards Christ, he of- 
fered Him hospitality in his city, “which 
is very small, but beautiful, and which 
will suffice for us both.” 

Christ’s answer is still better known. 
He began by praising Abgar for his 
faith, “for thou hast believed in me with- 
out having seen me.” He declined Ab- 
gar’s request, for He must accomplish 
His entire mission on earth, but when 
He would have ascended to Him who 
had sent Him, He would charge one of 
His disciples to go and cure Abgar and 
give life to him and all who were with 
him. 

Eusebius took care to tell us that the 
text of the two letters which he published 
was derived from the archives at Edessa 
and literally translated from the Syrian. 
These manuscripts were piously pre- 
served in Edessa and shown to visitors 
of rank. One of these, a noble Roman 
lady, who visited Edessa towards the end 
of the fourth century, gave an account 
of what she saw there, which, fortu- 
nately, has come down to us. Being on 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Places, she de- 
cided, after a long sojourn at Jerusalem, 
to go as far as Mesopotamia and visit 
Edessa, whither she felt chiefly attracted 
by the tomb of the Apostle Thomas and 
the letters of Christ and Abgar. Admi- 
rably received by the Bishop of Edessa, 
who constituted himself her guide, she 
gave much more time to the memory of 
Abgar than to the holy Apostle. She 
spent some time in his palace, admiring 
a portrait of Abgar, looked at the gate 
through which the courier Ananias had 


passed carrying the reply from Christ, 
and was presented by the Bishop with a 
text of the famous correspondence. She 
had known the two letters for a long time, 
and possessed copies of them at home, 
but the version which the Bishop gave 
her was much more developed! 

Which part in one or the other of the 
letters may have lent itself best to de- 
velopment? Apparently that passage in 
the reply in which Christ promised the 
King divine assistance. Against whom 
could the King be protected if it were not 
against his enemies, and would that pro- 
tection not be extended to the entire city 
of Edessa? The epigraphic copies in Greek 
discovered during the last twenty years 
throw light on this question, and reading 
these we realize that the answer from 
Christ became a sort of palladium of 
Edessa. 

We possess at present five of these 
Greek inscriptions. The oldest, which 
is complete, that is to say contains both 
letters, was discovered in 1899 on the 
lintel of a private dwelling at Edessa. 
That same year two others were found 
in the region of the Black Sea, one com- 
plete, the other mutilated and containing 
only part of Christ’s reply. Finally, in 
1914 two new copies were brought to 
light, one at Edessa in a cave outside 
the city walls, probably a tomb, the other 
at Philippi, in Macedonia. 

The last-mentioned version was re- 
cently communicated to the ‘Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres.” It 
was discovered in the course of excava- 
tions conducted under the direction of 
M. Charles Picard, then a member, now 
Director, of the “Ecole francaise 
d’Athénes.” It consists of twelve frag- 
ments which M. Picard intends to pub- 
lish in the Bulletin de Correspondence 
hellénique. The Greek series is now ex- 
tensive enough to furnish material for a 
comprehensive study, which has a singu- 
lar fascination. I shall restrict myself 
to an account of the circumstances of 
the discovery. 

The inscription of Philippi was en- 
graved on one of the principal gates of 
the city, the one through which the con- 
tinuation of the Via Egnatia passed 
which led from Dyrrachium to Thes- 
salonica. The pious inscription served to 
purify and protect the passage. When 
the noble Roman dame (perhaps the 
daughter of Theodosius the Great) 
visited Edessa about 388, the Bishop 
did not fail to conduct her to the gate 
through which Ananias had passed with 
the letter from Christ. The Bishop prays 
in front of it, gives her there the letters 
to read, and takes care to lay stress on 
the sacred character of the gate. The 
inhabitant of Ephesus who had the two 
texts inscribed on the door of his house 
wished in that way to obtain the protec- 
tion of Christ, and from the same motive 
some Shropshire peasant inscribed a copy 
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The in- 


of Christ’s letter on his house. 
scriptions of Philippi and Ephesus date 
probably from the fifth century, and that 
in Shropshire was not noticed until 1864! 

The custom of placing the city gates 


under divine protection was nothing 
new in Macedonia. On this subject M. 
Charles Picard furnishes interesting in- 
formation in his contribution to the Bul- 
letin. He points out that the same gate 
at Philippi had previously been placed 
under the guardianship of Isis, the great 
Egyptian Goddess, who had to cede the 
sacred office to Christ. 
BERNARD HAUSSOULLIER 


Correspondence 
Wilson Propaganda in Italy 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In your last issue, I believe (I have 
not the number at hand), in a brief notice 
of Mr. George Creel’s recent book, ref- 
erence is made to his statement that in 
1918 the Italians burnt candles before 
Mr. Wilson’s portrait, set up in many a 
little domestic shrine. This may, or not, 
be true. A fact known, however, to com- 
paratively few is that Mr. Wilson’s por- 
trait was exported by the case-full to 
Italy, as part of that Wilson propaganda 
of which Mr. George Creel was manager, 
and that the American Red Cross or- 
ganization, in Naples and Rome, was 
used as a distributing agency for the 
portrait of a President so disastrously 
looked upon by the ignorant as possess- 
ing powers he did not possess. 

Who financed the great Wilson adver- 
tising agency has never been publicly 
made plain, but the public which so 
stupidly often pays for much without 
asking, paid for this probably, as it now 
pays the profiteer. But Creel is a “back 
number” and the Wilson propaganda will 
be recorded as a piece of work of very 
doubtful honesty and propriety, which 
defeated its own ends; the public must, 
however, see to it in future that our Red 
Cross is not used as agent, or in any 
way soever, for promoting personal ends 
and ambitions. The significance of Mr. 
Wilson’s portrait in many a modest Ital- 
ian house may seem less if these facts 
are considered. 

SARA NORTON 

Ashfield, Mass., July 29 


‘*Fundamentals in the 
Housing Question”’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

You have rendered a public service in 
the telling application of sound economic 
principles contained in the discussion of 
“Some Fundamentals in the Housing 
Question” in your issue of August 25. 
There has lately been a tendency to as- 


sume that the law of supply and demand 
is out of date. It was a good old law in 
its day, but now about ready for the re- 
tired list. The correct thing for modern 
people is to ignore it, or at most to grant 
it the passing recognition due to its hon- 
orable career, now drawing to a close. 
The people of New York City (not to 
mention other places) have before them 
an object lesson showing that in the mat- 
ter of house rents, old supply and de- 
mand is still on the job, his youthful 
vigor unimpaired. 

It is because I approve so thoroughly 
the main argument that I am constrained 
to call attention to one proposition in 
your discussion which I regard as errone- 
ous and harmful. This is the suggestion 
that buildings erected within the next 
year or two be exempted from taxation 
for a period of five or ten years. Pro- 
posals such as this are made from time 
to time (I seem to recall one previous 
transgression by The Weekly Review) 
by sincere persons who I am sure must 
be unaware of the very serious conse- 
quences of tax exemptions. The tax sys- 
tem is a delicate machine. Its purpose is 
the raising of necessary revenue with as 
great a degree of personal justice as pos- 
sible. Justice is hard enough to secure 
at the best. Particularly at the present 
time, when the tax burden has become 
extraordinarily heavy, the importance of 
just distribution and the difficulty of 
obtaining it are generally increased. 
Those of us who are working for just 
taxation find one of our greatest obsta- 
cles in the existing mass of exemptions 
and the continuous demand for more. 
Each advocate believes his own purpose 
worthy, as it frequently is. But few 
realize the havoc which these schemes 
may work upon the tax system, or stop 
to think that if they all had their way 
there would soon be nothing left to tax. 

Each special tax exemption means just 
so much added burden upon other tax- 
payers and does just so much to defeat 
the purpose of the law to apportion the 
tax burden fairly according to ability to 
pay. At present the exemptions from the 
Federal income tax (such as income from 
State and municipal bonds, etc.) threaten 
to destroy in large measure the effective- 
ness of the high surtax rates upon large 
incomes. Exemptions from the property 
tax are no less serious as destroyers of 
justice. 

People not only overlook the evil re- 
sults of tax exemption; they generally 
exaggerate its influence for good. For 
example, many of our States have sought 
to promote private forest growing by tax 
exemption. A dozen States have made 
the attempt, and some of these laws have 
been in effect for many years. Their 
result has been nil. Important as taxa- 
tion is, it is seldom the controlling factor. 

Moreover, entirely apart from its effect 
on the just apportionment of the tax 





burden, tax exemption is likely to have 
other ulterior results tending to defeat 
its very purpose. Popular antagonism is 
certain to be aroused against any class 
that enjoys exemption from taxes. Wit- 
ness the demagogic outcries against the 
United States bond holders in the gen- 
eration after the Civil War. I feel safe 
in prophesying that the same outcry will 
before long be raised against the holders 
of tax-free Liberty bonds and other pub- 
lic securities. Suppose that the tax ex- 
emption now asked for buildings had 
been granted two or three years ago. To 
the present denunciation of the landlords 
would be added the opprobrious epithet 
of “tax-dodger,” fanning the flame of 
popular resentment and still further 
frightening the prospective builder. Tax 
exemption is a dangerous weapon. It 
should be handled carefully or, better 
still, left severely alone. 
FRED ROGERS FAIRCHILD 
Yale University, August 28 


A Social Reformer 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In your issue of May 29 you pub- 
lished a highly interesting letter from 
the pen of Mr. Henry Cochin, of Paris, 
on the subject of the sixth centennial 
of the death of Dante Alighieri, which 
took place on September 14, 1321. This 
brings to mind the fact that on May 26, 
1921, the seventh centennial of the found- 
ing of his Third Order, by St. Francis 
of Assisi, will be celebrated in almost 
every part of the civilized world; a great 
Franciscan convention is to be held 
either in Chicago or St. Louis. 

Francis founded a religious Order of 
Monks, also a female religious Order, the 
Clarists, and finally a Third Order, com- 
posed of laymen and laywomen, which 
had for special aim a much-needed so- 
cial reform in the thirteenth century. In 
the days of St. Francis social unrest was 
due to the antagonism between the lords 
and the serfs; the holding of land was 
the source of power with the lords, and 
the serfs were little better than beasts 
of burden. Through his Third Order 
Francis brought both elements together 
on acommon platform. To-day the revo- 
lutionist teaches the workman: “What 
the world owes me I must get.” The 
Third Order inculcated the opposite for- 
mula: “What I owe the world I must 
give or do.” The first demands one’s 
rights, the second asserts one’s duties; 
the first engenders hatred, the second 
begets charity; the first makes for so- 
cial unrest, the second makes for social 
peace and prosperity. The idea of Fran- 
cis was to reform the individual and 
thereby lead to the ultimate reformation 
of the entire social edifice. Is not his 
method worth a trial to-day ? 

J. K. F. 

Ottawa, August 10 
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New Books and Old 


| 
| Books of the Week 


| Tue Vanity Girt, by Compton Mac- 
kenzie. Harper. 
The life and adventures of one of 
Sylvia Scarlett’s friends. 





| Tue Story or Opat, by Opal Whitely. 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Diary of the strange little girl, 
which has delighted many readers 
| of the Atlantic, now available as a 
| book. 


THrouGH CENTRAL Borneo, by Carl 
Lumholtz. Two vols. Scribners. 
Two years in “the land of the 
head-hunters.” 


FEMINISM AND SEX-EXTINCTION, by 
Arabella Kenealy. Dutton. 

A biological argument against 
feminism. 

THe THREE TAVERNS, A Book or Poems, 
by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Mac- 
millan. 

By the American poet who is ad- 
mired alike by the devotees of the 
old and the new poetry. 








HE new book of essays by E. V. 

Lucas, “Adventures and Enthusi- 
asms” (Doran), names a few curious 
books which have interested him. But, 
I am sorry to discover, they are nearly 
all “pretty” books. There is “The Ele- 
gant Girl” and “The Toilet’”—refined 
books for fainty young ladies of ninety 
years ago. There is also “The Complete 
English Physician,” a book of domestic 
medicine. Mr. Lucas made his greatest 
killing, in the fine art of recommending 
enjoyable and little-known books, when 
he unearthed (in “Over Bemerton’s’’) 
Giles’s “Chinese Biographical Diction- 
ary.” And to read that magnificent and 
ever-to-be-coveted volume will prepare 
the reader to enjoy another by the same 
author, one by no means so delicious but 
easier to acquire. And that is “Strange 
Stories from a Chinese Studio.” 


In the troupe of variety actresses to 
which belonged that lively heroine, 
Sylvia Scarlett, there was one Miss 
Dorothy Lonsdale. She made an exalted 
marriage and became Countess of Clare- 
haven. The creator of Sylvia, Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, now relates the ad- 
ventures of Miss Lonsdale, both before 
and after she became a peeress. This he 
does in his new novel, “The Vanity Girl” 
(Harper). It is a funny, frisky world, 
sometimes gay and often tawdry; John- 
nies and peers and guardsmen and 
journalists and actor-managers and cho- 
rus-girls, and elderly relatives, Puri- 


tanical and otherwise. Mr. Mackenzie 
handles it all in exactly the right spirit, 
never mawkish and never brutal. He is 
satirical, but not youthfully cynical like 
the painful Mr. Aldous Huxley. Although 
I think his clock struck twelve with the 
novel called “Sylvia Scarlett,” I wish 
that he may live a hundred years and go 
on writing novels about every one of the 
Vanity chorus. 


Readers differ as widely in their ability 
to enjoy Opal Whitely’s journal as they 
did in their opinion of Daisy Ashford’s 
book. The style is a stumbling block to 
a few. My difficulty is with the long 
names of Opal’s friends. When I learn 
that “Thomas Chatterton Jupiter Zeus” 
was “a most dear velvety wood-rat” I am 
inclined to fall entirely in love with the 
little girl who cultivated such an acquaint- 
ance. The crow, Lars Porsena of Clusium, 
is another bid for my affections. But the 
multiplication of these long names makes 
the narrative almost as hard to read as 
a Russian novel, where all the characters 
have three or four enormous names, end- 
ing, say, with Alexandrovich. 


Someone told Carlyle that Margaret 
Fuller had decided to accept the universe, 
to which Carlyle responded: ‘Gad, she’d 
better!” John Burroughs uses the 
phrase “Accepting the Universe” as the 
title of his forthcoming volume of essays 
upon philosophical subjects, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


A book destined, perhaps, to be dis- 
cussed as much as Sir Almroth Wright’s 
famous pamphlet against woman suffrage 
is Arabella Kenealy’s “Feminism and 
Sex-Extinction” (Dutton). Dr. Kenealy, 
a daughter of Edward V. Kenealy (fa- 
mous as counsel for Arthur Orton in the 
second Tichborne trial), has herself been 
a practising physician, a novelist, and a 
writer on medical and other subjects. In 
this book she attacks the programme of 
the feminists, maintains through bio- 
logical argument that masculinity in the 
female produces effeminacy and degener- 
acy in the male offspring, and deplores 
the rivalry and antagonism which results 
when women “take all labor for their 
province.” Women may have a measure 
of success in their competition with men 
in labor, the professions, athletics, and 
politics, but it will be a success for which 
the race as a whole will pay dearly. 


It has been hinted, perhaps unfairly, 
that some of the English poets who have 
dwelt so much upon their hatred of war, 
and described so meticulously the horrors 
of the battle-field, received their knowl- 
edge of battle-fields at second-hand. It is 
certainly true that one favorite device of 
the pacifist writer, a mawkish tendency 
to sicken his readers with descriptions of 
death and decay, never appears in the 





writings of men like Alan Seeger and 
Joyce Kilmer, of whose actual presence 
at the front we can have no doubt, since 
they died in action. Another of these 
men was R. E. Vernéde, whose fine poem, 
“England to the Sea,” was written and 
published early in August, 1914. Mr. 
Vernéde, who was killed in action in 
1916, took the attitude (so displeasing to 
the pacifist mind) that it was still a little 
premature to express a desire to kiss 
and live in affection with the unrepentant 
German. His “War Poems and Other 
Verses” (Doran) contain his “Before the 
Assault,” of which two stanzas are quoted 
here: 
If thro’ this roar o’ the guns one prayer may 
reach Thee, 

Lord of all Life, whose mercies never sleep, 

Not gs Es time, not now, Lord, we beseech 
ee 


To grant us peace. The Sword has bit too- 
deep. 


We may not rest. 
mothers 
Mourning the sons who fill some nameless. 

grave; 
Past us, in dreams, the ghosts march of our 
brothers, 
Who were most valiant 
could not save. 


Henry Bell Brown (later Belwyn 
Brown) was connected with The Pub- 
licity Directors of the -United States, Inc. 
They were “Advertising Engineers,” 
with offices at the corner of Fifth Avenue: 
and Forty-second Street. Mr. Brown 
used the word “psychology” and “psycho- 
logical” in his correspondence pretty fre- 
quently. Later he took up “functioning.” 
He never talked with people during busi- 
ness hours; instead, he held “confer- 
ences.” He never solicited business; he 
“conferred” upon the subject. Other 
favorite words in his business letters. 
were “synchronize,” “codrdinate,” “mer- 
chandise” (as a verb), and “standardize.” 
I think he was probably strong for “‘co- 
operation,” and that he talked about 
“selling” this, that, or the other “idea.” 
This was about 1903; his jargon became: 
widely popular in certain educational cir- 
cles as late as 1919. He was an official 
dispenser of sunshine; he made cheerful- 
ness and optimism pay in his business. 
He wrote his advertisements for two: 
groups,—one, chiefly composed of. men,. 
but including some women, who liked 
“virile” stuff, 7.e., paragraphs in which 
such words as “hell,” “damn,” or “guts” 
appeared. The others, chiefly women, 
liked a kind of vers libres composition, 
which, with the aid of many capital let- 
ters, set forth a series of affirmations. 
about “Man, the Master,” one of which 
was: 

ALONE and UNAFRAID I Vibrate to the 

COSMIC THRENODY. 

You may read about Mr. Belwyn Brown. 
(and you should do so) in Julian Street’s. 
“Sunbeams, Inc.” (Doubleday). 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


We hear the wail of 


whom we 
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Book Reviews 


~ * ~ 
Exposing the Super-Fraud 
SovietismM. By William English Walling. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
OLSHEVISM or Sovietism — the 
terms to all intents and purposes 
are interchangeable—is without doubt 
the super-fraud of the ages. Thanks to 
war and post-war conditions, it pre- 
sented for a time a very real danger, a 
threat to overturn existing governments 
and civilization. This main danger has 
passed and Bolshevism is no longer the 
menace that it appeared before its patent 
failure in Russia had shown its impo- 
tence for the task which its leaders set 
out to accomplish. It is none the less 
true, however, that the social structure 
of civilized countries, while safe from 
violent overthrow, is nevertheless suf- 
fering to-day from the inoculation of 
Bolshevist virus in many of its organs. 

It is therefore a task of supreme im- 
portance to expose completely, once for 
all, the inherently dishonest and fraudu- 
lent character of this gigantic enterprise, 
and this task has now been most effi- 
ciently performed by Mr. Walling. His 
method is admirable. He does not write 
as a mere controversialist. Instead, he 
takes up one after another the various 
claims of the Bolshevist authorities and 
their sympathizers, covering the whole 
field of their activities, and then pro- 
ceeds to quote at length from their au- 
thoritative writings, decrees, and other 
pronouncements bearing upon _ these 
topics. The conclusions reached are ir- 
refutable. Mr. Walling is entirely fair 
in his selections and it is unnecessary 
for him to indulge in an argumentative 
attack. The case made out by the Bol- 
shevists against themselves is too clear 
to require argument. 

The conclusion reached by Mr. Wall- 
ing is that the Bolsheviki are not a 
political party, are not the majority of 
Russia, are not the proletariat or wage- 
earning class, but are a sect, the fanatics 
of which believe that their organization 
possesses the only truth and all the truth 
that is necessary for the social salvation 
of humanity. As a sect, they have no 
scruples whatsoever as to the methods 
employed to attain their ends. Violence 
and fraud are justified as a means to 
success, and no consistency is to be ex- 
pected in any of their successive state- 
ments or actions. All this is made very 
clear by copious quotations from official 
pronouncements. 

Not the least interesting portion of 
Mr. Walling’s book is devoted to an ex- 
planation of the origin and nature of the 
Soviet. This is particularly valuable be- 
cause it has been so persistently misrep- 
resented by certain “liberals” in this 
country, who had before them plenty 


of evidence from which to learn the truth 
and yet deliberately preferred to exploit 
a false and fraudulent idea. The form 
which this fraud took in some of our 
“journals of opinion” was as follows: 
The Soviet is a natural Russian demo- 
cratic institution which had its origin 
in the peasant mir or village com- 
mune, and to which the peasants of Rus- 
sia are passionately devoted. Further- 
more, according to these imaginative au- 
thorities, the Soviet represented a form 
of democracy which was an advance over 
our own because it was based upon voca- 
tional rather than territorial representa- 
tion and therefore contained the germs 
of industrial democracy. This hoax was 
perpetrated on the public largely on the 
basis of the false statements concerning 
the Soviet given to the public by Ray- 
mond Robins, who was so completely de- 
luded by Trotsky and his confréres in 
the revolutionary atmosphere of Petro- 
grad and Moscow. It was furthermore 
alleged that the Bolsheviki were merely 
a political party which had got control 
for the time being of the Soviet govern- 
mental institutions and which might be 
displaced by some other party, or from 
which might evolve some other platform. 

Vigorously and completely does Mr. 
Walling tear the mask from this egre- 
gious fraud, and if the perpetrators of it 
have in them a shred of conscience or de- 
cency, they will come forward and make 
amends for the harm they have done in 
misleading American opinion. 

Many pertinent examples might be 
cited to illustrate the method pursued 
by Mr. Walling in penetrating to the 
core of the Bolshevik fraud by means 
of Bolshevik materials, but one will suf- 
fice. An important chapter is devoted 
to the subject “Can the Soviet Win 
Back the People?” and in this chap- 
ter are set forth simply and clearly the 
fundamental issues that face the peas- 
ants of Russia, who constitute the over- 
whelming mass of the population. These 
masses the Bolshevik conspirators never 
took into consideration at all except in 
so far as it was necessary to delude them 
at the outset with promises of land in 
order to avoid their strenuous opposi- 
tion until the Bolshevik power could be 
consolidated and its military tyranny or- 
ganized. Under the Soviet scheme the 
factory workmen, the railroad workers, 
and all other classes of industrial labor 
except the agriculturists, have been 
heavily subsidized and the peasant foots 
the bill. These subsidies, as Mr. Wall- 
ing points out, have not been paid for, 
as commonly asserted, by issues of paper 
money—for wages and salaries have been 
steadily raised in approximate proportion 
to the increase in the cost of living or 
the fall in the ruble. The peasant has 
paid the bill—by the forced surrender of 
a part of his product. In other words, 
no attention whatsoever is given to the 


welfare or wishes of eighty-five per cent. 
of the population, who are to be exploited 
for the benefit of the industrial laborers, 
theoretically the ruling class. The peas- 
ant realizes this and knows that the talk 
about the blockade being responsible for 
his hardships is mere camouflage. He 
knows that it is not the Entente that is 
entering his village with Red Guards and 
seizing his crops. 

Lenin, in November, 1919, speaking 

before the “First All-Russian Confer- 
ence on the Work in the Villages,” dis- 
closed, as he had frequently done before, 
the ultimate dependence of the Bolshe- 
viki upon the peasantry, and the hope- 
lessness, therefore, of Soviet prospects in 
the country. Mr. Walling quotes his 
words from Jzvestia. 
_ The Soviet and the Socialist power will be 
finally solidified only when the peasant is in 
unquestioning alliance with the workers. The 
victory over Denikin, which is now not re- 
mote, will not be the final destruction of capi- 
talism. This is understood by everybody. 
They will make more than one attempt yet to 
throw the noose about the throat of Soviet 
Russia. The peasant, therefore, has no alter- 
native; either he will help the worker—and 
then we shall conquer capitalism—or the least 
little wavering will bring again the shackles 
of capitalism. 

To overcome the sturdy peasant oppo- 
sition, Lenin had recourse to the expe- 
dient of setting one class of peasants 
against another, the landless and vaga- 
bond class against the industrious or 
middle-class peasantry, but he found 
that his efforts in this direction did not 
meet with success but only resulted in a 
reduction of the available food supply. 
Of the hostility thus aroused Lenin says: 
“Among the peasants are very often to 
be observed extraordinary disaffections, 
which reach the stage sometimes of re- 
pudiations of the entire system of Soviet 
economics,” and further: “It is neces- 
sary that the work in the village should 
be conducted in a disciplined manner 
like the work in the Red Army.” Finally, 
however, he realizes his failure and an- 
nounces, in view of the difficulty of the 
task: ‘In this case we have determined 
our policy firmly. We say to the peas- 
antry in a language which they under- 
stand best that there will be no attempt 
to force a transition to communal econ- 
omy.” Still he meets with no success, 
for the peasant, in spite of all these 
declarations and decrees, realizes that the 
effort being made is to compel him to 
bear the entire burden of the Soviet ex- 
periment without his consent, and he has 
so resented the attempt to bring the vil- 
lages “under the control of the real rep- 
resentatives of the proletariat” that the 
Soviet Government now faces the bitter 
hostility of the whole agricultural popu- 
lation. Consequently, it is not surprising 
to find in the official Bolshevik publica- 
tions that up to April, 1919, the Mili- 
tary Supply Bureau from Petrograd 
alone sent 225 military requisition de- 
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r cent, tachments to various provinces, or that 
ploited a report presented to the Moscow Con- 
borers, ference of Soviets last July stated that 
2 peas- “30,000 men had been sent in the course 
he talk of a short period, but the majority of 
ble for them were incapable of performing their 
e. He tasks, while others were themselves gross 
that is speculators.” The following from the 
ds and Izvestia of the Food Commissariat tells 
the whole story: 
eaking An atmosphere of aggression, espionage, and 
Jonfer- bloody strife permeated the villages, coupled 
.”” dis- with the uncertainty as to the results of agri- 
linen cultural Tabor. The situation is best illus- 
’ trated by the fact that out of the 36,500 men 
Bolshe- forming the total of the food requisitioning 
> hope- detachments during the period from June to 
ects in December, 1918, 7,309, i.¢., twenty per cent., 
: were killed and wounded by the peasants 
tes his while collecting the grain. 

Thus the Bolsheviki not only have dis- 
bs 0 - regarded the welfare and wishes of the 
The vast majority of the population, but they 
not re- have created a breach between city and 
of capi- country that it will take years to heal 
yong and which to-day constitutes a formidable 
. Ganies obstacle to reconstruction. 
no alter- Mr. Walling’s “Sovietism” may 
ker—and strongly recommended to all who have 
pe any lingering feelings of sympathy for 
tie Lenin, Trotsky & Co., or who still believe 
it eppo- in the quality of their idealism. 
ie expe- 

— Missionaries in a Changing 
ious or World 
: found Tue Missionary OvuTLooK IN THE LIGHT OF 
did not THE War. The Committee on the War 
ted ina and the Religious Outlook. 
supply. Association Press. 
in says: HIS volume is the product of one of 
often to the committees which are so char- 
rections, acteristic of our present life, thinking, 
s of re- and methods of getting results. 
f Soviet said by them of old time that a commit- 
Ss neces- tee was a device by which one man did 
e should the work and a number of other men 
manner shouldered the responsibility. But our 
Finally, modern religious committees have shed 
and an- from themselves even the collective re- 
y of the sponsibility, and produce, as their final 
fermined result, statements by a number of differ- 
he peas- ent men, classified and correlated accord- 
y under- ing to a scheme, but bearing with them 
attempt no sign of a distinctively committee pro- 
nal econ- cess of development. Their weight must, 
success, therefore, be based on the-reputations of 
all these the individuals in the case, 
| that the cogency with which these can put their 
l him to views, and on the sanity and illuminat- 
oviet ex- ing power of the views. 
id he has In the present volume we have about 
y the vil- thirty writers of the most widely differ- 
real rep- ing standing and authority, from men 
that the of fairly international reputation to 
he bitter others’ hardly known off their own mis- 
ral popu- sion fields, and their contributions vary 
urprising in length from two to sixteen pages. The 
_ publica- value of the contributions varies as much 
the Mili- as, but not always in proportion to, their 
| rg length. The object of the whole volume 








is a taking of stock as to Christian mis- 





sions: what they have been in the past 
and what they have accomplished in their 
manifold forms and workings among the 
vital activities of the world; how they 
stand at present in the world, so shaken, 
broken, and disorganized, and what is 
the outlook for them in the future, in 
the new world—which will still be the 
old—reorganized, building itself up pain- 
fully out of the same old materials, with 
a rearrangement, above all in relative 
value, of ideas and ideals. How—is a 
question with all of us just now—is the 
Christian Church going to meet this 
new arrangement of ideas? And the 
question of this book is essentially the 
same. How is the Christian Church 
going to face this new non-Christian 
world? That the Church will do it there 
can be no question. Whatever may have 
been its expressed theory and stated 
motive, its drive towards missions has 
been one of its deepest and most primi- 
tive instincts. A non-missionary Chris- 
tian Church would be a contradiction in 
terms; and only the most absolute pre- 
destinarianism has ever made head 
explicitly against that instinct. In what- 
ever theological language it may have 
veiled the simplicity of its reasoning its 
latent argument has been: “What would 
have become of our civilization without 
religion? Our civilization, driven by 
economic necessity, is evidently spread- 
ing over the whole world; what will 
be the result if it so does, unaccom- 
panied by religion?” It is true that the 
old civilizations of Asia are beginning 
to awake and to react against this West- 
ernizing; but only in proportion as they 
have been Westernized. The old religions, 
even, have quickened with new ideas, 
transferred from Christianity and re- 
expressed in the old terms and under the 
old images. This is sometimes uncon- 
scious—the ideas are in the air; some- 
times it is conscious—a plundering of 
the Egyptians; and sometimes it is an 
honest revolt against over-westernizing 
of an Oriental Christ and a claim of 
right, by a native Church, to construct 
its own thinking and faith. 

To this imperative question, How? 
there are many answers here. It would 
be humorous, if it were not pathetic, to 
see how often our political catchwords 
appear on these pages, more or less dis- 
guised in religious language. ‘“Democ- 
racy” makes great play. While we are 
beginning to ask how democracy can be 
made safe for the world some mission- 
ary leaders evidently view it as a panacea 
and as the peculiar product of the Chris- 
tian attitude. This is a religious replica 
of the position that there was no democ- 
racy before it appeared in these United 
States; this whole volume, in truth, is 
stamped with that condescending attitude 
towards foreigners. At both attitudes 
the East politely smiles, and, if it takes 
the time, refers to the democracy of 







Islam, more absolute in theory and in 
practice than any Christendom has ever 
attained. And Christian missions, es- 
pecially, whatever the future may hold 
for them, in the past have not carried 
with them sufficient Christian brother- 
hood to override race, condition, and 
previous state of servitude. There, 
again, Islam has easily scored. 

Similarly, too, with our politico-eco- 
nomic solutions. In certain contribu- 
tions great play is made with Interna- 
tionalism and the League of Nations; in 
some others with Prohibition, as an 
example of the growth of the social con- 
science and the overthrow of individual- 
ism. But successful missionaries are 
almost always men of common sense and 
realists, in the best sense, in that they 
recognize inexorable facts in life. Their 
idealism, too, is of the kind that recog- 
nizes the sphere of Cesar and the sphere 
of God, and does not allow Cesar, that is, 
organized government of any kind how- 
ever religious a name it may adopt, to 
overcome the relation of the individual 
conscience to God. Thus throughout the 
book there runs, too, an undercurrent of 
question as to these easy methods and 
formule, and there is an occasional 
sharp emphasis on the fundamental fact 
that, after all, in spite of the success and 
good works of medical missions and 
educational missions and economic mis- 
sions, the missionary’s primary business 
is to preach Christ and the Kingdom of 
God, the Kingdom of Heaven, an ideal 
kingdom never to be realized fully here 
on earth. So much truth there was in 
the uncompromising attitude of our an- 
cestors as to the salvation of the heathen 
from future hell-fire. Again, these same 
common-sense missionaries have been 
face to face with the many nationalist 
movements of the East and have recog- 
nized, to a degree that our theorists do 
not, that there is and will be for long lit- 
tle internationalism among them and that 
they are occupied, above all, in asserting 
their own separate nationalities; even, 
that these little nations, when they get 
the chance, are in the game of grab as 
heartily—and we can not blame them— 
as any of the supposed peculiarly preda- 
tory Powers. 

So these missionaries draw back from 
politics, even such deodorized and heav- 
enly politics as the League of Nations, 
and busy themselves with rendering to 
God the things of God. Yet there even 
the highest wisdom may not suffice. 
Ideas are dynamite, and Christianity, 
especially among peoples who have not 
become immune to it, as seems mostly the 
case with us, is a keen dissolvent of the 
most venerated institutions and a sug- 
gester of “novae res” in every sense. The 
most innocent missionary may find him- 
self suddenly in the midst of a revolution 
of which he, in all ignorance, is the 
cause; and some missionaries are not 
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quite so innocent. Yet, excluding such 
cases where the “perfervidum ingenium” 
of the American Eagle has screamed 
more than tactfully, we are left with a 
problem which must date back to the be- 
ginnings of thought, destructive and 
constructive. To take examples, was 
Socrates responsible for Alcibiades? 
Alcibiades could well contend that he 
was simply developing and applying the 
teaching he had received, and Socrates 
could say that he had only been phil- 
osophizing and had no quarrel with the 
herme; the mass of the people undoubt- 
edly lumped the two together. Luther 
found his theologizing bringing out 
curious results when it came to the “now 
to apply” of the Peasants’ War and the 
Anabaptists. And in our own day the 
same issue has been brought out by Ana- 
tole France and Paul Bourget and ex- 
pressed most poignantly in the latter’s 
“Le Disciple.” The Foreign State De- 
partments of older days who regarded 
missionaries as nuisances had their rea- 
sons. They were obscurants, of course, 
and hushers up of wrongs and impossibil- 
ities; but their primary duty was to keep 
things quiet, just as the final cause of 
missionaries was, and is, to stir things 
up. Whether the Foreign Departments 
of the new régime, with or without 
Leagues, but certainly with fixed and 
doctrinaire ideas on administration, will 
walk as carefully as these old diplomats 
round the religious susceptibilities of the 
Churches may be doubted. There may 
even be sighing for the vanished Turk, 
who could always be evaded or bullied or 
wearied out; A®sop told a tale of King 
Log and King Stork. 

It would be easy to go on with ques- 
tion after question which this volume 
implicitly asks. They are really the ques- 
tions which face us here at home, only 
very slightly transformed or differently 
worded. Religious liberty and the lib- 
erty of missionarizing are the same in 
Corea and in New York, and “religious” 
is a very wide word. Some people make 
a religion of systems most irreligious to 
others, and the ox that is gored makes 
all the difference. It is easy, too, to de- 
nounce “laissez-faire” as immoral and to 
insist on corporate responsibility and 
solidarity; but behind lie the relation of 
the individual to organized government 
and the sacred principle of religious lib- 
erty. Attempts to draw distinctions lead 
to such logical absurdities as the exclu- 
sion of sacramental and passover wine 
from prohibition—the unclean thing in 
the holy place itself! Again, among 
our own problems, attention has recently 
been drawn to the demoralizing effect 
which too often follows the abandoning 
by alien immigrants of the guidance of 
ancient customs under pressure of Amer- 
icanization. Every missionary knows the 
same danger in the case of his converts 
and still more in the case of their chil- 





dren. The situations are one and the 
same. Changes must needs come; but 
there is still woe for him on whom the 
change comes. 

From the above will be plain that this 
volume is not simply for so-called Church 
people but has much suggestion for all 
who are facing the problems of our time. 
Such readers may have to do some skip- 
ping, for there are pages here reminis- 
cent of the missionary tract of our child- 
hood, and they will have to do a good deal 
of translating; but they will surely rec- 
ognize the old folk-lore verity, alter et 
idem. 


Three American Novels 


Storms or YoutH. By Viola Roseboro. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

WINE 0’ THE WINDs. By Keene Abbott. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 
THE Bioop Rep Dawn. By Charles Caldwell 

Dobie. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

ISS ROSEBORO’S work in fiction 

has been small in amount and care- 
ful in quality. “Storms of Youth” may 
well have been begun before the war. It 
is a story of old time, of an America 
wherein the boss and the financier, the 
radical and the “laboring man,” embodied 
certain awakening problems which as yet 
hardly menaced the romantic supremacy 
of youth and its search for individual 
happiness as the supreme problems of 
the novelist. The book is full of recog- 
nizable types and situations, many of 
them tinged or more than tinged with 
individuality. It presents a considerable 
store of document. Wayton is our small 
provincial city of a decade back, with its 
nice people of the “River Road,” its 
municipal complacency and corruption, 
its formal prudishness and protected vice. 
Young Perry Grantley’s conflict with and 
eventual victory over the civic monster is, 
you may say, the main theme of the tale; 
or you may take it to be his love-muddle, 
soluble by death in the good old fashion. 
My feeling about the whole book is that 
it is too elaborate a mechanism, with a 
weakness at its vitals. The women, Aunt 
Mag and Dell and Stella and even Lura 
we might accept more whole-heartedly if 
we could overlook the unreality of their 
men. And Perry’s marriage to Lura, the 
pivot of the romantic story, is based 
on one of the thinnest of Victorian 
fallacies: that it is noble or defensible to 
marry one woman when you are the de- 
clared lover of another. Finally, we are 
reluctantly aware of the style as artful in 
its polish and saliency. We feel that the 
writer has labored well, but we feel that 
she has labored. 

“Wine o’ the Winds” is a story of the 
pioneer midland America of the sixties. 
The author is a Nebraskan whose child- 
hood belonged in a region which had out- 
grown its pioneer days without as yet 
losing their full flavor. The novel, like 
“Storms of Youth,” has a carefully con- 


trived romantic plot which the reader 
may accept or reject according to his 
taste, mood, or perhaps age. Real life 
does no doubt now and then keep true 
lovers apart by barriers as flimsy as 
these. Chance and coincidence are le- 
gitimate instruments for the creative 
story-teller. Poetic justice is not alto- 
gether a figment of the poets. But the 
story-hearer ought never to be allowed 
to perceive that romance, in its nature, 
postulates an incredibly high batting 
average in these matters. . . . The 
crustiest of us may accept the romantic 
fabric of this tale as we accept “Leather- 
stocking.” Whatever you make of the 
darkling hero with a past, his school- 
marmish maiden from the East, and his 
beauteous and piteous wildflower of the 
plains, you are in no doubt of the world 
that contains them, a magical world 
wrought from the reality of our own 
national experience, half a century ago. 
Magic there is also in this narrator’s 
vivid style, above all in the visual quality 
of his descriptions, which always remain 
a part of the narrative. A laboring train 
of wagons is menaced by the far ap- 
proach of a prairie fire: “Whips cracked. 
Teamsters yelled. Scurries of dust con- 
tinuously swished up more densely from 
the trail, while to the west, and north of 
west, the vague long line of dainty 
lavender kept warming more and more, 
until by and by it appeared to steam 
mildly like thawing frost. Metal filings 
—copper, brass, and gold—seemed to be 
stippled into that zone thinly moving and 
stretching. Feeble yellow eyes winked 
there. Minute marblings of flame would 
shake in laced loveliness all the way along 
—would pulse, shiver, palely dart, and 
shimmer. Perhaps the pretty 
trail, faintly fuming, would not advance 
this way. With the going down of the 
sun perhaps these panting puffs of wind 
would likewise dwindle and die. Would 
they? Men hoped so. Women prayed 
that they might.” It is during his night 
watch after the toilsome day of battle 
with fire that, faint with exhaustion and 
hunger, the darkling hero “leans against 
the black night wind” and tastes the true 
heroic ecstasy of the pioneer: “The grass 
had burned, but new grass would come; 
the green joy of the prairies would be 
born again; the wild flowers would 
bloom; the little birds would have their 
nests. He knew not why it should be so, 
but a freshness, a felicity, a beneficent 
joy had entered into him. It was as if 
he had been cleansed by fire. . : 
Here the mystery of earth and wind 
were one with the mystery of the stars, 
and he himself was a part of the vast 
holiness, a part of the wonder and the 
glory, an undefeated force as virile as 
the sap in charred stubble, the essence 
unseen but still marvelous in the power 
and poetry of promise.” 

The author of “The Blood Red Dawn” 
is a San Franciscan with a story to tell 
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of the San Francisco of that war- 
time of yesterday which seems already 
so remote. The title, so far as I make it 
out, alludes not to the presage of world- 
wide revolution but to the kindlier dawn 
of a world-wide beneficence to follow the 
war. The phrase is much in the mouth 
of the Serbian, Danilo, who is more than 
any other the hero of the piece; but it 
seems to mean for him merely the dawn 
out of torment, of peace and welfare for 
his people. There is Danilo the ardent 
and magnetic alien, and there is Stillman 
the Californian aristocrat, and between 
them Claire Robson, herself of old local 
stock though compelled to be a wage 
earner. And there is Flint the wicked 
business man with designs on stenog- 
rapher Claire. And there are Lily 
Condor the faded adventuress, Nellie 
Whitehead the self-sufficient vulgarian, 
Lycurgus the Greek café proprietor, and 
many other types. They fail to transcend 
or to sublimate the type; are all, by a 
shade, a little second-rate or common; 
and the result is a disappointing effect, 
in a book containing so much veracious 
detail, of confused mediocrity. The 
opening chapters give us hope of creative 
realism, and we seem to have received, 
when all is done, a disconcerting blend of 
naturalism and romance. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


EO SHESTOYV, an essayist and “phi- 
losopher” who has won notice as 
an interpreter of the Russian mind, is now 
presented to the English world in a trans- 
lation of his most characteristic work 
under the title of “All Things Are Pos- 
sible’ (McBride). He is announced as 
“an original and incisive thinker.” In- 
cisive he is after the manner of Nietzsche, 
his ideas being hurled out in a suc- 
cession of disjointed paragraphs, each 
of which is aimed to hit and cut some 
favorite comfortable doctrine of the 
bourgeoisie. But original! In any 
proper sense of the word there is not an 
atom of originality in the book, which 
is merely a decoction from Dostoyevsky 
and Nietzsche. Mr. D. H. Lawrence, sum- 
ming up Shestov’s ideas in a prefatorial 
note, states the result thus: 

No ideal on earth is anything more than an 
obstruction, in the end, to the creative issue 
of the spontaneous soul. Away with all ideals. 
Let each individual act spontaneously from the 
forever-incalculable prompting of the creative 
well-head within him. There is no universal 
law. Each being is, at his purest, a law unto 
himself, single, unique, a Godhead, a fountain 
from the unknown. 


Now, ‘chasten the sopohomoric high- 
falutin of Mr. Lawrence’s rhetoric, and 
this “creative well-head” is nothing more 
than a man’s temperament, his ever- 
changing desires and passions—mostly, 
(Continued on page 274) 
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quite so innocent. Yet, excluding such 
cases where the “perfervidum ingenium” 
of the American Eagle has screamed 
more than tactfully, we are left with a 
problem which must date back to the be- 
ginnings of thought, destructive and 
constructive. To take examples, was 
Socrates responsible for Alcibiades? 
Alcibiades could well contend that he 
was simply developing and applying the 
teaching he had received, and Socrates 
could say that he had only been phil- 
osophizing and had no quarrel with the 
hermez; the mass of the people undoubt- 
edly lumped the two together. Luther 
found his theologizing bringing out 
curious results when it came to the “now 
to apply” of the Peasants’ War and the 
Anabaptists. And in our own day the 
same issue has been brought out by Ana- 
tole France and Paul Bourget and ex- 
pressed most poignantly in the latter’s 
“Le Disciple.” The Foreign State De- 
partments of older days who regarded 
missionaries as nuisances had their rea- 
sons. They were obscurants, of course, 
and hushers up of wrongs and impossibil- 
ities; but their primary duty was to keep 
things quiet, just as the final cause of 
missionaries was, and is, to stir things 
up. Whether the Foreign Departments 
of the new régime, with or without 
Leagues, but certainly with fixed and 
doctrinaire ideas on administration, will 
walk as carefully as these old diplomats 
round the religious susceptibilities of the 
Churches may be doubted. There may 
even be sighing for the vanished Turk, 
who could always be evaded or bullied or 
wearied out; AXsop told a tale of King 
Log and King Stork. 

It would be easy to go on with ques- 
tion after question which this volume 
implicitly asks. They are really the ques- 
tions which face us here at home, only 
very slightly transformed or differently 
worded. Religious liberty and the lib- 
erty of missionarizing are the same in 
Corea and in New York, and “religious” 
is a very wide word. Some people make 
a religion of systems most irreligious to 
others, and the ox that is gored makes 
all the difference. It is easy, too, to de- 
nounce “laissez-faire” as immoral and to 
insist on corporate responsibility and 
solidarity; but behind lie the relation of 
the individual to organized government 
and the sacred principle of religious lib- 
erty. Attempts to draw distinctions lead 
to such logical absurdities as the exclu- 
sion of sacramental and passover wine 
from prohibition—the unclean thing in 
the holy place itself! Again, among 
our own problems, attention has recently 
been drawn to the demoralizing effect 
which too often follows the abandoning 
by alien immigrants of the guidance of 
ancient customs under pressure of Amer- 
icanization. Every missionary knows the 
same danger in the case of his converts 
and still more in the case of their chil- 





dren. The situations are one and the 
same. Changes must needs come; but 
there is still woe for him on whom the 
change comes. 

From the above will be plain that this 
volume is not simply for so-called Church 
people but has much suggestion for all 
who are facing the problems of our time. 
Such readers may have to do some skip- 
ping, for there are pages here reminis- 
cent of the missionary tract of our child- 
hood, and they will have to do a good deal 
of translating; but they will surely rec- 
ognize the old folk-lore verity, alter et 
idem. 


Three American Novels 


Storms or YoutH. By Viola Roseboro. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
WINE 0’ THE WINDs. By Keene Abbott. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 
Tue Bioop Rep Dawn. By Charles Caldwell 

Dobie. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

ISS ROSEBORO’S work in fiction 

has been small in amount and care- 
ful in quality. “Storms of Youth” may 
well have been begun before the war. It 
is a story of old time, of an America 
wherein the boss and the financier, the 
radical and the “laboring man,” embodied 
certain awakening problems which as yet 
hardly menaced the romantic supremacy 
of youth and its search for individual 
happiness as the supreme problems of 
the novelist. The book is full of recog- 
nizable types and situations, many of 
them tinged or more than tinged with 
individuality. It presents a considerable 
store of document. Wayton is our small 
provincial city of a decade back, with its 
nice people of the “River Road,” its 
municipal complacency and corruption, 
its formal prudishness and protected vice. 
Young Perry Grantley’s conflict with and 
eventual victory over the civic monster is, 
you may say, the main theme of the tale; 
or you may take it to be his love-muddle, 
soluble by death in the good old fashion. 
My feeling about the whole book is that 
it is too elaborate a mechanism, with a 
weakness at its vitals. The women, Aunt 
Mag and Dell and Stella and even Lura 
we might accept more whole-heartedly if 
we could overlook the unreality of their 
men. And Perry’s marriage to Lura, the 
pivot of the romantic story, is based 
on one of the thinnest of Victorian 
fallacies: that it is noble or defensible to 
marry one woman when you are the de- 
clared lover of another. Finally, we are 
reluctantly aware of the style as artful in 
its polish and saliency. We feel that the 
writer has labored well, but we feel that 
she has labored. 

“Wine o’ the Winds” is a story of the 
pioneer midland America of the sixties. 
The author is a Nebraskan whose child- 
hood belonged in a region which had out- 
grown its pioneer days without as yet 
losing their full flavor. The novel, like 
“Storms of Youth,” has a carefully con- 


New 





trived romantic plot which the reader 
may accept or reject according to his 
taste, mood, or perhaps age. Real life 
does no doubt now and then keep true 
lovers apart by barriers as flimsy as 
these. Chance and coincidence are le- 
gitimate instruments for the creative 
story-teller. Poetic justice is not alto- 
gether a figment of the poets. But the 
story-hearer ought never to be allowed 
to perceive that romance, in its nature, 
postulates an incredibly high batting 
average in these matters. The 
crustiest of us may accept the romantic 
fabric of this tale as we accept “Leather- 
stocking.” Whatever you make of the 
darkling hero with a past, his school- 
marmish maiden from the East, and his 
beauteous and piteous wildflower of the 
plains, you are in no doubt of the world 
that contains them, a magical world 
wrought from the reality of our own 
national experience, half a century ago. 
Magic there is also in this narrator’s 
vivid style, above all in the visual quality 
of his descriptions, which always remain 
a part of the narrative. A laboring train 
of wagons is menaced by the far ap- 
proach of a prairie fire: “Whips cracked. 
Teamsters yelled. Scurries of dust con- 
tinuously swished up more densely from 
the trail, while to the west, and north of 
west, the vague long line of dainty 
lavender kept warming more and more, 
until by and by it appeared to steam 
mildly like thawing frost. Metal filings 
—copper, brass, and gold—seemed to be 
stippled into that zone thinly moving and 
stretching. Feeble yellow eyes winked 
there. Minute marblings of flame would 
shake in laced loveliness all the way along 
—would pulse, shiver, palely dart, and 
shimmer. . Perhaps the pretty 
trail, faintly fuming, would not advance 
this way. With the going down of the 
sun perhaps these panting puffs of wind 
would likewise dwindle and die. Would 
they? Men hoped so. Women prayed 
that they might.” It is during his night 
watch after the toilsome day of battle 
with fire that, faint with exhaustion and 
hunger, the darkling hero “leans against 
the black night wind” and tastes the true 
heroic ecstasy of the pioneer: “The grass 
had burned, but new grass would come; 
the green joy of the prairies would be 
born again; the wild flowers would 
bloom; the little birds would have their 
nests. He knew not why it should be so, 
but a freshness, a felicity, a beneficent 
joy had entered into him. It was as if 
he had been cleansed by fire. : 
Here the mystery of earth and wind 
were one with the mystery of the stars, 
and he himself was a part of the vast 
holiness, a part of the wonder and the 
glory, an undefeated force as virile as 
the sap in charred stubble, the essence 
unseen but still marvelous in the power 
and poetry of promise.” 

The author of “The Blood Red Dawn” 
is a San Franciscan with a story to tell 
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of the San Francisco of that war- 
time of yesterday which seems already 
so remote. The title, so far as I make it 
out, alludes not to the presage of world- 
wide revolution but to the kindlier dawn 
of a world-wide beneficence to follow the 
war. The phrase is much in the mouth 
of the Serbian, Danilo, who is more than 
any other the hero of the piece; but it 
seems to mean for him merely the dawn 
out of torment, of peace and welfare for 
his people. There is Danilo the ardent 
and magnetic alien, and there is Stillman 
the Californian aristocrat, and between 
them Claire Robson, herself of old local 
stock though compelled to be a wage 
earner. And there is Flint the wicked 
business man with designs on stenog- 
rapher Claire. And there are Lily 
Condor the faded adventuress, Nellie 
Whitehead the self-sufficient vulgarian, 
Lycurgus the Greek café proprietor, and 
many other types. They fail to transcend 
or to sublimate the type; are all, by a 
shade, a little second-rate or common; 
and the result is a disappointing effect, 
in a book containing so much veracious 
detail, of confused mediocrity. The 
opening chapters give us hope of creative 
realism, and we seem to have received, 
when all is done, a disconcerting blend of 
naturalism and romance. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


EO SHESTOYV, an essayist and “phi- 
losopher” who has won notice as 
an interpreter of the Russian mind, is now 
presented to the English world in a trans- 
lation of his most characteristic work 
under the title of “All Things Are Pos- 
sible’ (McBride). He is announced as 
“an original and incisive thinker.” In- 
cisive he is after the manner of Nietzsche, 
his ideas being hurled out in a suc- 
cession of disjointed paragraphs, each 
of which is aimed to hit and cut some 
favorite comfortable doctrine of the 
bourgeoisie. But original! In any 
proper sense of the word there is not an 
atom of originality in the book, which 
is merely a decoction from Dostoyevsky 
and Nietzsche. Mr. D. H. Lawrence, sum- 
ming up Shestov’s ideas in a prefatorial 
note, states the result thus: 

No ideal on earth is anything more than an 
obstruction, in the end, to the creative issue 
of the spontaneous soul. Away with all ideals. 
Let each individual act spontaneously from the 
forever-incalculable prompting of the creative 
well-head within him. There is no universal 
law. Each being is, at his purest, a law unto 


himself, single, unique, a Godhead, a fountain 
from the unknown. 


Now, ‘chasten the sopohomoric high- 
falutin of Mr. Lawrence’s rhetoric, and 
this “creative well-head” is nothing more 
than a man’s temperament, his ever- 
changing desires and passions—mostly, 
(Continued on page 274) 
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as the Russian sees them, of the flesh, 
often brutal, dominated, if there is any 
centre to them, by the lust of power. We 
know nothing, we are fools to such wis- 
dom, the only recourse is to surrender 
ourselves to the fluctuating sea of our 
temperament. And the end—these mod- 
erns are frank at least within the prison- 
house of their own arrogance—is as 
Nietzsche said, and as Shestov in his 
turn says: 


Everybody knows that it is shameful for 
one’s life to be a waste, and that this shame 
should be hidden from every eye. The last 
law on earth is—loneliness 

Résigne-toi, mon coeur, dors ton sommeil 


de brute! 

So it is. He who denies the reality 
of moral law, and of all law, ends by 
confessing himself the slave of the 
frightful law of bestial despair. To exalt 
Shestov as original, or as in any sense 
a philosopher, is mischievous nonsense. 
He is interesting as an illustration of the 
Slavonic nihilism which is capturing the 
fancy of so many of our half-educated 
modern youths. 


The friends of Jules Védrines are go- 
ing to bring out his “Memoirs” (Paris: 
La Poste Aérienne, 155 rue Montmartre), 
which are stated to have been written by 
the famous ace himself and which are to 
be sold for the benefit of his aged mother, 
widow, and four young children. It will 
be remembered that Védrines was famous 
in French aviation even before the war, 
having received his pilot’s brevet in 
1910, while working in a factory as a 
machinist. On February 15, 1911, he 
flew over Paris for the first time, and 
this was followed by flights from the 
capital to Tours, to Pau, in a heavy rain 
storm, and finally to Madrid and Cairo. 
Thereupon he received an official invi- 
tation from the German military authori- 
ties, with a large salary, to take charge 
of aviation instruction at Berlin. His 
reply, which caused quite a sensation at 
the time, was the famous “mot de Cam- 
bronne.” When the war broke out, 
Védrines had completed his active mili- 
tary service and could have remained in 
some safe post at the rear. But on the 
contrary, he went immediately to the 
front and performed some of the most 
important and dangerous missions of the 
war. When peace came, he continued 
his flying activities. One day he sur- 
prised the Parisians by landing, inten- 
tionally, on the roof of one of the depart- 
ment stores. His final voyage was to 
have been from Paris to Rome, but after 
having made 250,000 kilometres of the 
journey, he was forced to make an unfor- 
tunate landing, and on April 21, 1919, 
was crushed to death along with his as- 
sistant. The history of such a career, 
if worthily told, should make uncom- 
monly good reading. 


Drama 


Robert Whittier in ‘“‘An 
Enemy of the People’’— 
George Arliss in 


**Poldekin’’ 


N the assembly which filled, or rather 

dissembled, the emptiness of the huge 
Manhattan Opera House there was a 
curious tincture of the public meeting. 
The people whom my friend in a con- 
servative whisper described as proletar- 
ian, seemed to care less for Ibsen than 
for Stockmann and less for Stockmann 
than for certain dicta or declarations 
which in the air of popular sympathy 
fluttered like banners in the wind. I 
should have let this pass, perhaps, if two 
nights later my neighbor in the elevated 
had not left at my side a copy of a news- 
paper. I rarely touch such flotsam and 
jetsam of the journalistic sea; I dislike 
the man who, in the act of plunging his 
body into his neighbor’s vacated seat, 
plunges his mind into that neighbor’s 
abandoned newspaper. But I could not 
resist the summons of the Call; noth- 
ing seduces like vituperation, and I 
rarely see the Call, whose price adapts 
it to the capitalist. It happened that this 
copy gave prominence to the Ibsen play 
among its theatrical advertisements, 
offered to sell tickets at its business 
office, and actually proposed a prize for 
the ablest critical estimate of the per- 
formance. The vague association which 
awoke in my mind between this stress on 
the Ibsen play and the advocacy in the 
same issue of a pardon for the dimly 
Stockmann-like Eugene Debs was mere 
conjecture, was possibly mere cobweb. 
But at worst it was interesting to find 
that Ibsen, that pillar of literature, in 
whom the literary class already begins to 
descry the mass and stability of a col- 
umn, should, in a play almost forty years 
old, remain dynamic for the dynamic—I 
do not mean the dynamitic—party in the 
commonwealth. Whether he is really of 
their tribe is very doubtful; Ibsen was 
anything but a tribesman; it is certain, 
however, that he and the Call would have 
agreed in their evisceration of the “‘com- 
pact majority.” 

Ibsen wrote “An Enemy of the People” 
in reply to the strictures on “Ghosts.” 
He wrote it hotly; he wrote it swiftly; 
and the heat and speed gave it a straight- 
forwardness which is profitable in the 
theatre and is exceptional in Ibsen. “An 
Enemy of the People,” with all its super- 
ficial range and complication, is simpler 
in reality than such seemingly simple 
dramas as “Ghosts” or “Hedda Gabler,” 
which shut up five or six persons in a 
drawing-room, and bid them demolish 
the world from their armchairs and sofa- 
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cushions. In this play Ibsen deals plainly 
with us; plot, as our fathers knew it, is 
flung overboard, and the sacrifice is made 
with very few of those temporizings, 
compunctions, and apologies which re- 
veal the coward beneath the daredevil. 

Ibsen was fortunate in his central fig- 
ure. Dr. Stockmann is Ibsen’s mission- 
ary, Ibsen’s delegate and spokesman, to 
a degree hardly equaled in the other 
dramas; yet, by a curious paradox, of all 
Ibsen’s characters he seems least subject 
to Ibsen, least confined, least compro- 
mised, by his parentage. One can almost 
imagine the Stockmann of the earlier 
acts kicking his parent downstairs. It is 
easy to suggest a key to this paradox. 
Ibsen, meagre and cold in speech, trucu- 
lent but laconic, bitter but inarticulate, 
must often have envied those freer and 
more expansive temperaments in whom 
the invective that dripped painfully and 
slowly from his pen flowed forth from 
the tongue in unchecked affluence and 
lusty vigor. What more natural than 
that, in framing a character with all the 
intellectual virtues which were proper to 
himself, he should endow him at the 
same time with all the temperamental 
virtues, the exuberance, humor, impul- 
siveness, caprice, in which his creator 
felt himself deficient? Stockmann is 
Ibsen’s intellectual replica and tempera- 
mental opposite, a character, in short, 
whom Ibsen could look at with the pre- 
cision of a stranger and the warmth of 
an ally. No wonder that the equal of 
Stockmann in charm and force is hardly 
discoverable in the Ibsen gallery. His 
weakest point as a portrait is in Act IV, 
where Ibsen is audibly prompting him, 
and he behaves a little like a madcap 
schoolboy in the presence of the watchful 
master. 

Mr. Robert Whittier in the leading 
part had the marked advantage of a 
comely and arresting presence. Perhaps 
he allowed that presence to shape the 
part too much. His Stockmann is a gen- 
tleman, of dignified carriage, thoughtful 
temper, and advanced, or at least advanc- 
ing, views, with an infusion of the 
clergyman, even of the clergyman’s sore 
throat, a man who is surprised, is hurt, 
is really pained, at the calumny and vio- 
lence of his thoughtless fellow-citizens. 
He was not bad in the parts where 
mildness was permissible, but of the 
exuberance and impetuosity which con- 
stitute Stockmann he showed not a trace. 
It was sad to follow him in his labors to 
be impulsive, in his shy efforts to be 
irrepressible; we felt that he swore with 
misgiving; we were certain that his 
toddy was fer-mil-lac. In the play of 
“Poldekin,” to which reference will be 
made shortly, an inventive person, under 
prohibition, concocts a novel stimulant by 
emptying half a bottle of Jamaica ginger 
into half a can of canned tomatoes. In 
the mixture of Ibsen and Whittier of 





which the leading part in “An Enemy of 
the People” consisted we felt that Mr. 
Whittier supplied the canned tomatoes. 

Mr. Richard W. Temple as Peter Stock- 
mann gave a much more adequate per- 
formance of a much less arduous part. 
Mr. James S. Ryan was successful as 
Hovstad, and Mr. Adolf Link as Morten 
Kiil in the second act gave a delicious 
picture of the comedy of science as 
science appears to the hopelessly unlet- 
tered and untutored mind. The other 
parts were common or feeble. The char- 
acters had clearly been drilled to speak 
up in the measure of the spaces to be 
filled, and some of them not only played, 
but bayed, to the galleries. Unequal and 
amateurish as the performance was in 
sundry points, it was interesting and 
instructive, and its organizers deserve 
praise. 

The Americanization of a group of 
Russian criminals and fanatics in New 
York is the subject of Mr. Booth Tarking- 
ton’s “Poldekin,” a mixture of farce and 
melodrama, in which Mr. George Arliss 
consents to throw his powers away. 
“Poldekin,” as a play, a chain of actable 
events, is naught; it is hardly worth the 
minute of the critic’s or the printer’s 
time that is consumed in the record of 
its nullity. In character something is 
attempted; something, for a moment, is 
achieved. Imagine a mind lively and 

(Continued on page 276) 
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active, even ingenious, with an art, 
which is half instinct, for turning both 
its assets and its failings to account, for 
using its quickness as a weapon and its 
ignorance as a shield. This is Poldekin 
in Act I; the conception is natural and 
vigorous, and both Mr. Tarkington and 
Mr. Arliss make successful use of its 
naturalness and vigor in the first act. 
After that Mr. Tarkington begins to play 
with his character, to jest with it, to pick 
it to pieces. He takes out its brains, puts 
them back, removes them once more, 
halves them, doubles them, with the 
cheerful recklessness of a man to whom 
a laugh or a point is cheap at any price. 
At last he himself no longer knows what 
kind of man Poldekin is; naturally he 
cannot inform Mr. Arliss; and Mr. Arliss 
is forgivable, if not exactly enviable, for 
his failure to enlighten the public. 
Poldekin has a smile, a beaming, a de- 
precatory, a wheedling, an opaque, de- 
fensive, and impenetrable smile. So in- 
tricate a smile should perhaps have been 


good; to me it was vitreous, almost 
ghastly. The rustic defends himself with 
a stolid grin, the statesman with a 
seasoned and diplomatic smile which 
eludes with its bright opacity the curi- 
osity of a gaping world. Was Mr. Arliss 
playing the rustic or the statesman? He 
failed to let me know; possibly he did not 
know himself. 

The Americanism of the play is of 
that order which can be bought by the 
yard, at cheap rates, like bunting. The 
merit in “Poldekin,” which is a genuine 
merit, lies finally in parts of its dialogue, 
or rather monologue. Various fallacies, 
mostly anarchistic or revolutionary, are 
exposed in the most agile and glancing 
of syllogisms, with a gay Voltairian 
persiflage which shelters a constructive 
purpose. Amid so many follies this 
brightness is enjoyable; indeed the play 
could not have been a more tantalizing 
compound of sparkle and vacuity if 
Poldekin himself had been the author. 


O. W. FIRKINS 


A New Harness for Niagara 


NDER the terms of the Waterways 
Treaty of 1909, the United States 
has the right to divert for power pur- 
poses from the Niagara River above the 
falls twenty thousand cubic feet of water 
per second, and Canada thirty-six thou- 
sand. Although nothing is said in the 
treaty to explain the discrepancy between 
the amount allowed to Canada and 
that allowed to the United States, it 
is understood that the former country 
was given the lion’s share partly be- 
cause the larger flow is on the Canadian 
side of the river, and partly to offset 
the quantity of water diverted from the 
Great Lakes through the Chicago drain- 
age canal. As a matter of fact, at the 
present time the United States actually 
has the use of more power than Canada. 
The turbine installation on the American 
side of the river represents a total of 
about 400,000 horse-power, and on the 
Canadian side about 500,000; but some- 
thing over 100,000 horse-power is ex- 
ported from Canada for use in the United 
States. 

Both countries are now, or will be 
very shortly, using the total quantities 
of water authorized by the Treaty. With 
the exception, however, of one company 
on the United States side, none of the 
companies are utilizing the full available 
head, and therefore are not getting all 
that the water is capable of yielding in 
terms of power. As a matter of fact, 
when power plants were first installed 
at Niagara Falls, not so many years ago, 
hydraulic engineering was not as far ad- 
vanced as it is to-day, and no attempt 
was made to utilize anything like the 
full available head of water. As other 


plants were built, the head was gradually 
increased, with a corresponding increase 
in power; and we now have this situa- 
tion at Niagara that of the various plants 
in operation on the two sides of the river, 
no two are getting the same efficiency 
from a given quantity of water, and a 
very considerable proportion of the avail- 
able power is wasted. 

It is only within the last few years 
that most people have realized the tre- 
mendous importance of water-power. 
When the Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario, some ten or twelve years 
ago, began its policy of supplying cheap 
power to the people of the province for 
industrial and domestic uses, Sir Adam 
Beck, then and now the directing genius 
of the Commission, was told that not a 
tithe of the very modest quantity of 
power—very modest, at any rate, from 
our present-day standpoint—then being 
developed would find a market in On- 
tario. So far from the pessimists having 
been justified, the most sanguine expec- 
tations of Sir Adam Beck himself have 
been left far behind. The Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission has, year after 
year, increased its developments, and 
carried ever farther afield the immense 
network of its transmission lines, but 
always the demand has grown faster 
than it could be supplied. Although 
Niagara is now but one of many sources 
of power utilized by the Commission, it 
is still much the most important, and is 
the source of supply for the industrial 
heart of Ontario, and perhaps of Canada, 
that is, the district lying between 
Toronto and Detroit. This industrial 
district is developing very rapidly, its 
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potentialities having been strikingly illus- 
trated during the war in the manufac- 
ture of munitions. 


In point of fact engineers of the two 
countries have for some years past been 
studying the problem of Niagara power 
from every possible angle, with a view to 
securing not only the use of every foot 
of water that may be diverted without 
adversely affecting the scenic beauty of 
the falls, but also the greatest possible 
efficiency from that water.’ On the Cana- 
dian side these studies finally led to the 
decision to make a radical departure from 
the existing practice, and instead of plac- 
ing the power houses immediately below 
the falls, to carry the water by means 
of a canal down the river to a point 
where the maximum head might be ob- 
tained. After exhaustive surveys and 
investigations, the latter, involving 
among other things the building of a large 
working model of the proposed diversion 
in the park, it was finally decided to 
place the intake at Hog Island, about 
two miles above the falls, and the power 
house in the bottom of the gorge, about 
three-quarters of a mile above the Lewis- 
ton bridge. Of the total distance of 
nearly thirteen miles, something over 
four are in the Welland River, a small 
tributary of the Niagara, whose flow is 
to be reversed. For the balance a canal 
had to be excavated, for the most part 
through solid rock, 48 feet wide and suf- 
ficiently deep to carry 35 feet of water. 
Work was begun in 1917, and has been 
pushed forward in spite of exceptionally 
difficult labor conditions. 

When completed the Queenston-Chip- 
pewa power development, as it is called, 
will utilize all but 22 feet of the normal 
difference in level between Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario, ten feet representing 
the drop from Lake Erie to the intake 
of the power canal, two feet the difference 
between the level at the power house and 
Lake Ontario, and the balance the grad- 
ients in the canal plus certain losses due 
to friction. The increased efficiency of 
the new scheme of development will be 
seen from the fact that with it 30 horse- 
power will be obtained from each sec- 
ond-foot of water used, as compared with 
14 horse-power obtained by the existing 
Canadian plants at the falls. Eventually 
all the existing plants on the Canadian 
side will be scrapped, and the 36,000 sec- 
ond-feet allotted to Canada by the treaty 
will develop at the new power house 
more than double the amount now ob- 
tained, or over 1,000,000 horse-power. 
A similar scheme of development will 
probably be adopted sooner or later on 
the United States side of the river, where 
the physical conditions are very similar. 
_ It is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of projects such as these. 
From an industrial point of view the 
region about the Great Lakes, and par- 


ticularly around Lake Erie, is develop- 
ing at an astonishing rate. At the same 
time, the coal resources of the conti- 
nent are rapidly being diminished. 
Water-power has the immense advan- 
tage over coal that it is practically inex- 
haustible. Every plan, therefore, that 
not merely makes available undeveloped 
water-power, but doubles the efficiency 
of existing developments, serves the dou- 
ble purpose of conserving the coal sup- 
ply and adding to the productive energy 
of the country. 

Without wishing to be drawn into the 
hot controversy, waged for years past, as 
to the relative importance of esthetic 
and utilitarian considerations in the use 
of Niagara Falls, it probably can not be 
denied that, with the continual growth of 
population and industry in the Great 
Lakes region, and the rapid depletion of 
our coal supplies, the time must eventu- 
ally arrive when self-preservation may 
have to override all thoughts of scenic 
beauty. In the meantime, it is not only 
possible to get greater efficiency out of 
the water now diverted for power pur- 
poses, but it is confidently believed by 
competent engineers that a considerably 
larger quantity may be diverted without 
detracting in any way from the beauty of 
the falls. 

In a recent unpublished report the 
consensus of engineering opinion as to 
the critical situation at the Horseshoe 
Falls is thus stated: 


_Not only does the present great concentra- 
tion of water in the apex of the deep notch 
in the crest line of Horseshoe Falls represent 
an absolute loss both to power development 
and to scenery, but it forms a very destruc- 
tive agent, eroding the crest line at its point 
of greatest recession at the rate of five feet 
a year. The recession causes a greater con- 
centration of flow, and the greater concentra- 
tion, in turn, more rapid and more concen- 
trated recession. Not only is this a fact, but 
furthermore, it seems inevitable that if this 
destructive erosion remains unchecked the crest 
will, in a very few hundred years, have re- 
ceded to a point where it will receive the water 
now flowing to the American Falls, thus 
utterly destroying this beautiful spectacle, 
probably the best single feature of all the 
scenic wonders in the locality. 


The remedy for this vicious circle of 
concentrated flow and concentrated re- 
cession is a submerged dam or weir in 
the centre of the rapids above the crest 
of the Horseshoe Falls. This, in the 
opinion of the engineers, would spread 
the water from the centre of the falls 
towards the ends; it would remove the 
pressure from the critical point at the 
apex; and at the same time would im- 
prove the appearance of the falls and 
make available an increased quantity of 
water for power purposes. The construc- 
tion of such a dam would be unusual and 
difficult, but quite practicable with the 
resources of modern engineering. 


LAURENCE J. BURPEE 
International Joint Commission 














Psychic Phenomena 


The interest in Psychic Phenomena 
and Spiritual Communication which 
has been specially in evidence during 
the past few years has led to the pub- 
lication of many absorbing volumes 
on the subject. Below we list a few 
of the books contained in our compre- 
hensive stock: 


The Open Vision 
By Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D. $1.74 


The purpose of the author in this 
book is to distinguish psychical phe- 
nomena from other kinds of experi- 
ence, and to point the way beyond 
mere phenomena to clear knowledge 
of the human spirit and the spiritual 
life. The author, well known through 
his many discriminating studies of 
the inner life, is not a devotee of any 
form of spiritism or psychical re- 
search, but has investigated psychical 
phenomena in the spirit of a truth- 
seeker, free to follow wherever truth 
may lead. 


The Reality of Psychic 
Phenomena 
By W. J. Crawford, D.Sc. $1.74 


The record of a series of remarkable 
scientific experiments carried out in 
1915 and 1916 to determine by the use 
of delicate measuring apparatus the 
amount, direction and nature of the 
force used in levitation of tables and 
other phenomena generally known as 
“spiritualistic.” The author is a uni- 
versity lecturer in mechanical engi- 
neering, and he attacked the problem 
entirely from the mechanical side. 


The Dead Have Never Died 
By Edward C. Randall $1.74 


The author presents the results of 
over twenty years of research. Mr. 
Randall is a practicing lawyer of Buf- 
falo and first became interested in 
psychic research on the invitation of 
Mrs. Perrine, the mother-in-law of 
Grover Cleveland, about 1839 and 
early resolved to conduct his work in 
this field in a purely scientific man- 
ner, keeping, as it were, both feet 
upon the ground. 


The Abolishing of Death 
By Basil King $1.34 


The author, a writer of power and 
insight, presents his own experiences. 
You may not accept them as evidence. 
Mr. King is not sure that he does. 
But they certainly make very inter- 
esting testimony. 


A Cloud of Witnesses 

By Anna De Koven $2.24 
The author tells in this volume the 

story of her own experiments in an 


amazingly particularized and convinc- 
ing personal narrative. 
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ORK that should be done in pro- 

moting and extending library service 
in America is embraced by the “Books 
for Everybody” program of the American 
Library Association. It is based on a 
knowledge of the need of the sixty millions 
of Americans without library service, and 
on actual demands for advisory assistance 
and leadership which are constantly com- 
ing to the Association from communities 
where the need 1s realized. 


The members of the library profession do 
their part generously, but the Association is 
sustained primarily by those public spirited 
citizens who have faith in books, reading and 
libraries as agencies that make for education, 
sane progress and democracy. Upon these 
friends of libraries the Association must rely 
for the “'Books for Everybody” fund of 
$2,000,000 which will make library service a 


vital, growing factor throughout the nation. 








Contributions should be addressed to the American Library Association, 
“Books for Everbody” Fund, 24 West 39th Street, New York City. 




















